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—TAKE UP PELMANISM— 


Bring Out Your Latent Talents 





7QOU would always look back on your course of 
Pelmanism as the best investment you ever 
made. You would feel that something had hap- 
pened to you that made your success in life certain 
You would find that: your affairs prospered, your 
income increased, and that you had become more 
confident in yourself and in your future. 
Amongst the defects and weaknesses rapidly 
and permanently banished by Pelmanism are :-— 
Boredom Indecision 
Depression Pessimism 
Frustration Procrastination 
Forgetfulness Weakness of Will 
Indefiniteness Mind-Wandering 
Unnecessary Fears Inferiority Complex 
Besides banishing these failings, Pelmanism 
makes and keeps your mind keen, fresh, vigilant 
and self-reliant, and develops such valuable positive 
qualities as : 
‘ —Initiative —Ambition 
—Optimism —Personality 
—Originality —Self-Control 
—Perception —Cheerfulness _ 
—Obser vation —Directive Ability 
—Concentration —Presence of Mind 
—Mental Energy —Reliable Memory | 
—Self-Confidence —Conversationa! Ability 
—Strength of Will —Constructive Thinking 
all of which are of indispensable value to anyone 
Who intends to achieve success in any Business 
Trade or Profession, or in Social or Public Life 
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Whole life through, and the Little Grey Books will 
femain close at hand, ready to give you a steadying 
@icouragement in times of stress, indecision, or 
faticue. 

Pelmanists are not left to make the applications 
themselves. An experienced and sympathetic 
Mstructional statf shows them, in exact detail, how 
t® apply the principles of Pelmanism to their own 
Gircumstances and aspirations. Thus every Pelman 
Gourse is an individual Course 

The Pelman Course is simple and interesting and 
takes up very little time; you can enrol on the 
Most convenient terms. The Course is fully de- 
scribed in a book entitled ‘‘ The Science of 
Success,’’ which will be sent, gratis and post free, 
on application to 

PELMAN INSTITUTE 
113, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, London, W. 1. 
iL stablished over 5 u ( t 
POST THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY 
To the Pelman Institute, 
113, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore St., London, W. 1. 
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Cake Pride 


IN A HOME OF YOUR OWN 


Vou can become a Houseowner 


safely, simply and economi- 
cally by means of the 
C.1I.S PLAN 


CONSIDER THESE ADVANTAGES: — 
Transfer of the house to your dependants 
without further payment if you die before 
the mortgage is repaid 
Low cost, interest 4% 

Immediate loans up to 90% of the property 
value 

An allowance of Income Tax on your 
premiums and interest payments is’ made 
by the Inland Revenue 

You can use the plan to repay an existing 
mortgage. Transfers are simple and advan- 
tageous to arrange 

If you do not wish to buy immediately, a 
policy taken out now will secure a larger 
loan when required according to the num- 
ber of years paid 


TAKE YOUR FIRST STEP towards 
ownership by obtaining a copy of the leaflet 
““ Take Pride” from your Local Agent or any 
Office of the 
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Chief Office: 
109, Corporation Street, 
MANCHESTER 4 


London Branch: 42, Kingsway, W.C.2 
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in 1949 
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—but fit for anything 


You ‘re safe for work or play with the remarkable 
Brooks invention. Small and light, it supports and 
protects againstall twists and strains. Never loosens 
or slips. Always perfectly comfortable. 


Write for— 


10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL OFFER 
(Sent in plain sealed envelope.) 


Appliances supplied under the 
National Health Service. 
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Male day pattern, 38/6 
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Male, day and night, 70/- 
Our bags catch all leakage, easing mind and body. 
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“Glad you like 
this sherry — 
it’s South African 


It’s extremely good. I got some South African 
wine the other day... . 

I know. A good wine, but not of this quality. 
Precisely, but why the difference ? 

Well, this is a truly representative South African 
wine. You see, though the Cape has been for’ 
centuries one of the world’s finest wine countries, ~ 
it couldn’t compete in Britain with European 
countries until Empire wines got a duty pre-~ 
ference twenty years ago. That bucked up the ~ 
South African industry. 


But why haven't we tasted such wines before ? 
Because really fine wines are achieved by ° 
selectivity, experiment and slow maturing. 
South Africa has done as much in twenty years © 
with some wines as the Continent has in ~ 
generations. 

Only certain wines, then ? 
So far. All are good, but not all are fine. The 
improvement is naturally progressive. 

Were South African wines well-known here 
before the preference twenty years ago ? 

Now you're delving into history. They used to 
be very popular. But in 1860 Mr. Gladstone 
removed the Colonial Preference and sent the 
South African wine industry into the wilderness. 
Is that likely to happen again ? 

I hope not. Imperial Preference has encouraged 
the South African wine growers to tremendous 
efforts. The British Government is not likely to 
lead such an important Empire Industry up the 
garden again. It wouldn’t make sense. 

So we can look forward to several kinds of 
really fine wines from South Africa ? 

You certainly can, and very soon, too.”’ 


The Bergius ltd 
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Keo THOSE WHO APPRECIATE the dignity of 
nn quiet reverence, there is something essenti- | 
K<Beilally right about Cornish De Lank Granite | 
for monumental masonry. In the urban cemetery 
| or in the shaded country churchyard there can 
| never be incongruity in the soft tones of this 
beautiful silver-grey material as a medium for 
personal memorials. 


CORNISH DE LANK | 
GRANITE QUARRIES CO 


De Lank . St. Breward . Cornwall 











Your local monumental mason can 
advise and assist you with full 
information about De -Lank Granite 
Memorials. 

Should you prefer, we shall be only 
too pleased to send you a catalogue 
describing De Lank Granite Memorial 
Designs and put you in touch with a 
mason in your locality who is familfar 
with the De Lank range 
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Will this help you? ~ 


O27 x 38°93 

e o ce : 
A calculation like doatxueri “ be solved 
without pen or paper in a few seconds with 
the Otis King Calculator. This precision- 
made instrument calculates multi 
plication, division, proportion and 
percentages, and saves Ncuss of fig- 
ure work. It has the capability of 
a single scale 66” slide rule, 
yet closes to pocket size 
42s. Post 


Leaflet from ; 
CARBIC LIMITED (Dept. C.J.) POCKET 
171 Seymour Place, London, W.!. (Tel. 'ad. 4149) CALCULATOR 
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WEATHERPROOFS 


Best quality Watertight Rubber- 
proof Twill, 36-44 chest. 

Grand for hard Country wear 126 ca 
Best Gaberdine Raincoats, 
throughout; men’s sizes up to 

42 chest. (44 chest, 105 95 /- 
Stout Black Oilskin J 
Coats irom . err! « . 42/6 
Waterproof Clothing of ail 
kinds, Send for 48-page Ca‘a- 
logue, full of comfort-giving, 
weather-resisting wear. 


BARBOURS Ltd. 
14 Beacon Buildings, 
South Shields. 

















Try a pipe of Chairman. 
In gilded halls, and settler’s 
cabin, men burn incense to 
the spirit of contentment. A 
tiny wisp of smoke curling 
from a pipe, and how much 
it means to men the World 
over. 
Chairman,—fragrant and 
aromatic, blended hy a 
master hand, is as good as 
really good tobacco should 
be, and it never varies. 
Stocked by most good 
tobacconists. 


Chairman 


In 2 oz. vacuum 
tins and 1 oz. 
packets. 


Three strengths: Chairman medium; Doard- 

man’s mild; Recorder full. If any difficulty 

in obtaining, write to Chairman Sales Office, 
24 Holborn, London, E.C.1. 
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Deputy Governor: Sir John Craig, C.B.E., D.L. 
J. B. Crawford, Treasurer. 
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Vichy -Célestins Spa Water 
is the pleasant table drink 


- « still plenty of good things left in 
life . . . good things unchanging through 
the years, rich in nourishment, energy 
sustaining, and grand tasting . . «lik 


tr j q alee 
om rheumatism and the original 


\ 
4 similar ailments, due | 
to over-acidity. Con 


sult your doctor | TH t N Ww # N 7 
BISCUITS 


The Aristocrat of all Biscuits from Glasgow's Sunshine 
Biscuit Bakery where those lovely CRIMPIF. OAT 
CAKES come from 


WORLD-FAMOUS FRENCH SPA WATER WYLLIE, BARR & ROSS LTD 
Bottled as it flows from the Spring WITH SCRIBBANS-KEMP LTD 


See that the label bears the name of the Sole Agents — 
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The 


Poet 





J. B. MORTON 


ORIARTY’S public-house stood on the 

corner of a narrow street running up 
from the quay. It was always dark at 
Moriarty’s, because the ceilings were so low 
and the windows so small, and because for 
a great part of the year the clouds sweeping 
in from the Atlantic and the mists that 
hovered over the mountains bathed the whole 
district in perpetual shadow. Moriarty him- 
self was a dark man, with his mother’s pale- 
brown Spanish skin and dark eyes. He was a 
trap for the English traveller—when any such 
found their way to this little Western Irish 
township. He seemed to hide the secrets of the 
race, to be everything of which the Celtic twi- 
light is supposed to be a symbol. In reality, 
he was a quiet, stupid, rather pompous man, 
with no secrets from anybody. He was 
respected far and wide, and the men of the 
little coastwise vessels who drank in his bar 
found him a good friend. He was possibly 
the only man who escaped the malicious 
gossip which is the main occupation of all 
small towns in their hours of leisure. 

I was sitting in Moriarty’s on a black night 
of streaming rain and gusts of wind when I 
first heard the Poet mentioned. Somebody 
remarked that he had not been seen for some 
time. 

*He’ll be away over the hills to his uncle,’ 
said Moriarty. 

‘He will not,’ corrected the younger 
Costello. ‘It’s writing out one o’ them grand 
poems he is. He was heard to say by Barney 
here that twas all simmering in him, and 
would be cooked in time.’ 

‘To hell with simmerin’!’ mocked Terry. 
‘Devil a word of poetry has that man ever 
showed us. ‘Tis all gab. “’Twill be a grand 
poem,” says he. But does he write the words 
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of itdown? Has anybody at all ever seen it?’ 

‘Poets is shy,’ said Nick O’Toole. ‘Why 
would they be sharin’ all their quare visions 
with the like of us? It’s my opinion that 
man’s house is full from roof to floor with 
poems. There’s times he does be abroad with 
his fox’s nose smellin’ the beauties of nature, 
and there’s times he does be above in the 
room meditatin’ the old stories.’ 

‘Right for you, Nick,’ cried young Barney. 
‘A man would only have to see him standin’ 
still as a post on the quayside, gorkin’ at the 
water, or maybe watchin’ the other side of 
the horizon, to know that there was books 
brewin’ in him. But there’s many here would 
not recognise a poet unless he came in with a 
long white beard, and a harp slung on his 
back, and a sort of a nightshirt on him.’ 

**Tis true,’ said Costello. ‘No man that 
wasn’t a poet would be dreaming so much 
about the dead kings and queens, and the 
giants, and the battles was fought in Ireland 
before the Flood.’ 

‘If that one lives long enough,’ asserted 
Moriarty, ‘it’s my opinion you’ll find he’s 
bloody near written down the history of 
Ireland in his rhymes. There’s not been such 
a power of learnin’ in the West since the days 
of the hedge-schoolmasters. It’s my opinion 
that man will have great fame one day, if 
God spares him.’ 

Terry looked sulkily round 
‘Poetry is poetry,’ he remarked. 
some, and I'll believe you all.’ 

‘Ah, now, Terry,’ answered Nick O’Toole, 
‘if Shakespeare or one of them fellers had 
stepped by your mother’s and put his nose 
in for a collogue, you’d have asked to see 
his writings, and when he replied: “Faith, 
Terry, I’m after leavin’ them all at home,” 
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you’d have sworn he wasn’t a poet. But if 
he’d pulled a poem out of his pocket, sayin’: 
“See here the grand poem I have, Mr Terry,” 
why, then you’d say: “I see you are a poet, 
Mr Shakespeare.”” Give Patch time, and 
he’ll show you so much poetry you won't 
know which way to look.’ 

‘It’s my opinion,’ declared Moriarty, ‘that 
poets is not like us. The first day ever I saw 
Patch was one winter’s morning. He was 
standin’ on the quay in the rain, lookin’ out 
to sea. And I turned to my aunt Maggie, 
“Maggie,” says I, “that man’s a poet, or 
I’m no judge.” And “I do believe you’re 
right, Tom,” says she.’ 

This was delivered with an air of finality, as 
though it closed the debate. 


'WO nights later there were sailors in the 

bar. A boat had put in from Kinsale, 
and the talk was in full blast when a scrawny 
little man, perhaps fifty years old, came in. 
He had a mean face, with small eyes that 
darted this way and that, and the slight body 
and bandy legs of a jockey. In fact he looked 
rather like a not very reputable jockey. I 
remembered that I had seen him once or 
twice on the quay. But I was amazed when 
I heard him addressed as Patch, and realised 
that I was in the presence of the Poet. He 
certainly made the most of his entry, for he 
paused a few feet from the door, and looked 
about him, raising his hand carelessly in a 
general salute. There was loud competition 
for the privilege of standing him a drink. The 
landlord was using the authority of his office. 
“What will you be takin’ to-night, Mr 
Lonergan?’ asked Moriarty. 

‘I'll take a stout,’ answered Patch. 

His voice scraped against his throat. There 
was nothing about him which was not highly 
unattractive. Nevertheless he was monarch 
here. The conversation sputtered and died. 
Even the jolly sailors sensed that someone 
of importance was in their midst. And 
Terry himself, though he obviously resented 
the respect paid to the Poet, confined his 
disapproval to a sulky look. Patch drank in 
silence, and the others gradually resumed their 
conversations, but in a lower tone of voice, 
and with frequent glances at the newcomer. 
Barney, Nick, and the younger Costello 
edged rather timidly towards their hero, and 
were rewarded, in turn, by being permitted 
to pay for further bottles of stout. ‘They was 
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sayin’ you were away to your uncle’s,’ said 
Moriarty, with diffidence. 

Silence fell as the answer was awaited. The 
Poet wiped his mouth with his sleeve. ‘He’s 
failin’,’ he replied. 

Nobody knew what to say to that, until 
Mike O’Dowd asked: ‘Will he come in a 
poem, Mr Lonergan?’ 

‘He will not,’ answered the Poet. Then, 
raising his voice, and turning from the bar, 
he added: ‘Poetry is a slow thing. A man 
may be dead a million years before there'll be 
the smallest rhyme about him. My uncle 
Jerry will have to wait his turn, so he will.’ 

‘Maybe now,’ suggested one of the sailors, 
‘if Dan McKeown there was to give out a bit 
of a tune on his fiddle, you’d be celebratin’ 
your old uncle in powerful rhymes.’ 

‘I have no objection to a tune,’ announced 
Patch regally. 

Dan McKeown was in a heated argument 
with Sean Milroy about dog-racing, but he 
was always ready to oblige. ‘What’il it be, 
me buckos?’ he asked. 

Then there were cries from all over the 
room for ‘The Bard of Armagh,’ and ‘The 
Croppy Boy,’ and ‘Bold Captain Freeney,’ 
and ‘The Death of Lord Edward,’ and many 
another. Dan let them have their fling, and 


then, with admirable impartiality, he gave 


them ‘Kate of Araglen.” Dan was a heavily- 
built, red-haired man of middle age, with 
merry blue eyes and a snub nose. He was a 
bad fiddler, but disguised the worst by always 
playing extremely quietly. The sweet, low 
sounds that came from his fiddle were much 
appreciated, and now and again he would 
sing a line or two, also very softly, as though 
for himself alone. The effect of the playing 
on the Poet was most interesting. He stood 
up at the bar looking straight in front of him, 
as though he were being photographed. 
Sometimes he would sigh, or say ‘Ah!’ 
sharply, as if wounded by the beauty of the 
playing. And whenever he sighed or said 
‘Ah!’ like that, most of the men present 
looked keenly at him, for they were con- 
vinced that inspiration was at work and that 
the rhymes were boiling up inside him. Dan 
played ‘Exiles Far Away’ and ‘On Carrig- 
dhoun,’ and the men began to sing, but not 
lustily, since nobody wished to interrupt the 
ecstasy of Patch Lonergan. When the playing 
was over, the fiddler had his whisky, but 
Patch too was treated, as one who had endured 
great agonies of reverie. 





“Tis my opinion,’ said Moriarty, like one 
opening a subject for debate, ‘that music is 
a sweet thing.” 

“Tis the best thing after poetry,’ declared 
Patch, shaking the last drop from the bottle 
into his glass. 

“Write us a poem now, while the fit is on 
you, man,’ urged Terry. 

The Poet turned slowly to look at him. 
*There’s some here,’ he said, ‘thinks poetry is 
like shellin’ peas. Terry, my friend, there’s 
times when a man may live forty years without 
a rhyme turnin’ up.’ He then stood silent, 
and as nobody else offered him a drink, he 
bade a good-night to all, and left the bar. 

I asked Moriarty what it was that made 
everybody so certain that Patch was a great 
poet, since nobody appeared to have seen 
anything he had written. The only answer I 
got was that, when charged with being a great 
poet, Patch had never denied the charge, or 
bothered to defend himself. He not only 
accepted the title, but gloried in it. And then, 
explained Moriarty, there were his habits. 
These lonely vigils on the quay. The hours 
he spent in his house alone. And there was 
his appearance—particularly the eyes full of 
dreams. I myself had found them full of 
sharp cunning and impudence. 


OME days after this, Patch Lonergan 

took in tow a seedy kind of fellow who 
lived with his brother, the tobacconist. His 
name was Eugene Fahy, and he had at last 
found employment for his leisure. Patch 
had evidently begun to notice that there was 
a disposition to question his claims to be a 
great poet. Terry’s attitude was having an 
effect here and there, and there was much 
argument. Wherever Patch went now, Eugene 
was with him, like a secretary, and it meant 
that from then on there were two to be stood 
drinks. Patch became more silent and more 
like a seer, but Eugene did plenty of talking. 
It soon became known that Eugene had the 
run of Patch’s house, and, when hotly 
questioned, he admitted reluctantly that 
there was no better poet between Hell and 
Bedlam than Patch Lonergan. The whole 
house was understood to be filled with 
manuscripts. 

‘Have ye read any of them manuscripts?’ 
asked Terry. 

‘What would I be readin’ them for?’ replied 
Eugene. 


THE POET 


‘How do you know them things is poetry?’ 
persisted Terry. 

‘For God’s sake, man,’ retorted Eugene, 
‘what else would a poet have in his house?’ 
Opinion sided with Eugene. If the house 
was full of manuscripts, the manuscripts must 
be poems. 

‘Only if the man is a poet,’ I observed. 

‘Well, he is, isn’t he?’ snapped Barney. 

Nick O’Toole could well imagine those 
manuscripts. He almost knew what the 
poems would be about. ‘He never speaks of 
the dead kings and queens by their names,’ 
stated Nick. ‘There’s Maeve now. All the 
poets write about that one, but devil a bit 
does Patch Lonergan say about her.’ Then 
he lowered his voice and confided in me. 
‘*Twas I,’ he said, ‘made the discovery.’ 

‘What discovery?’ I asked. 

**Twas I discovered Patch Lonergan was a 
great poet. "Twas not suspected. He was a 
decent man that minded his own business, 
though nobody knew what that business was. 
He never seemed to work, but he would be at 
home for days on end, with cases of stout 
sent in, for his old uncle gives him money. 
Well, one night he comes into Moriarty’s as 
usual, and someone remarks that he has not 
been outside for some days. And he appeared 
pale and tired. Then Terry sarcastically says: 
*“What would you be doin’ all alone in that 
house day after day? Writin’ poems, I 
suppose.”” Well, I looked at Patch, and he 
looked at me, and he said nothing, and 
turned away awkward. “Is it true, Patch?” 
I inquired. “A man can’t help it if he’s born 
a poet,” he answered angrily. ‘*Where’s 
the disgrace?”’ “How long’s it been like 
this?” I asked him. “‘Rhymin’,” said he, 
“‘always come easy to me from my cradle 
onwards. It is a great and a good work.”’”’ 


W HATEVER Patch did on the days when 
he disappeared into his house, there’s 
no doubt that Eugene got his fair share of the 
stout. It was so obvious that he was drinking 


hard that he had to defend himself. ‘What 
would a man be doin’,’ he put to us, ‘and 
he shut up with a poet that’s writin’ rhymes 
from morning to night? “The drink is 
there,” says Patch. “Help yourself.’”’ And 
he bends his head over the paper again, and 
all you’d hear in that room until the widow 
Twomey’s gramophone strikes up at half after 
six is the roar of the pen, till you’d wonder 
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he wasn’t lame in his hand with the force of 
the rhymin’.’ 

Patch had a special technique in Moriarty’s 
now, by which anybody who stood the Poet a 
drink had to stand the Poet’s companion one 
also. Barney would ask: ‘What’ll you take, 
Mr Lonergan?’ ‘A bottle of stout for me,’ 
Patch would reply. ‘And for Mr Fahy the 
same, I expect—Eh, Eugene?’ That was the 
moment for the mean-spirited Eugene to say: 
‘A half one, please.’ 

Every evening there was an encounter 
between Eugene and Terry. ‘The battle raged 
round Patch, who took no notice of it at all. 
He no longer had to step into the arena. 
That was Eugene’s job now, and he was well 
paid for it in drink supplied by Patch’s 
devotees. I remember an evening that was 
particularly amusing. 

‘Take care, my fine fellow,’ said Terry to 
Eugene, ‘or you’ll be a poet yourself.’ 

*‘There’s worse things,’ returned Eugene. 
‘Rhymes is for them that understands the 
art.’ 

‘And what’s on the go at present?’ 

‘A hell of a long poem, Terry. It’ll surely 
kill him with the weight of the work.’ 

‘Would it be about the Galway races, 
now?’ 

‘It would not.’ 

‘About them ould kings of Ireland, maybe?’ 

*Maybe.’ 

‘Tell me,’ inquired Terry, ‘does he ever 
have a drink when the fit’s on him?’ 

*I have seen him take a small glass of stout,’ 
answered Eugene. 

“To help on about them ould kings?’ 

“No harm in a drink,’ replied Eugene 
defensively. 

“Not so long as it doesn’t interfere with the 
poetry,” said Terry. 

‘Poetry is the life of him,’ declared Eugene, 
looking round for Patch’s approval. 

‘Are you a dirty liar?’ asked Terry. 

‘What talk is that?’ retorted Eugene, with 
a feeble attempt at defiance. 

*You wouldn’t know a bloody poem if it 
walked up and kicked you,’ said Terry. 

Terry was very sure of himself these days. 
He even wrote a short note to Patch’s uncle, 
whom he did not know, save by reputation. 
The note read: ‘Dear Mr Lonergan—Maybe 
you do not know that your nephew Patch is 
a great poet.’ And Patch’s uncle replied: 
*Dear Mr Aherne—Maybe you do not know 
that you are a great fool.’ And that was the 
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last note that Patch’s uncle ever wrote. For 
one week later he died in his sleep, and, having 
no other relatives, he had left a useful sum of 
money and a house five miles away in the hills 
to his nephew. The effect of this news on the 
patrons of Moriarty’s was startling. The 
unanimous opinion was that riches would 
ruin Patch. The muse would never come near 
him again. Poets should be poor men, living 
simply, and mixing with the people. There 
was some vague idea that Patch had become a 
landowner, and would begin to lead a fashion- 
able life in Dublin. 

‘It’s my opinion,’ pronounced Moriarty, 
that Patch Lonergan’s gain is Ireland’s loss. 
Poets is rare birds, an’ it may be a couple o” 
centuries before another one pops up in the 
West. Ireland has lost a great poet. That’s 
my opinion.’ 

‘Maybe he’ll not change,’ suggested Barney. 

“Not change is it?’ cried Moriarty. ‘And 
what call, Barney my poor boy, would a rich 
man have to be scribblin’ poems like any 
common man, the way he’d be offendin’ the 
great crowds of ladies waitin’ at the door for 
a smile, or a sail in Dublin Bay? What call 
would a wealthy man have to be rememberin’ 
the old tales, or to be gettin’ a headache with 
choosin’ words, when he could have it all 
done for him for a couple of pence? Barney, 
my poor boy, let us talk no more of it. It’s 
my opinion that old Mr Lonergan would have 
done better to leave his money to the Town 
Band instead of robbin’ Ireland of her 
own.” 

‘Maybe he’ll leave the poetry to the 
museums in Dublin, instead of carrying it 
off into the hills,’ said the younger Costello 
gloomily. 


HEN Patch next came into Moriarty’s, 
it was clear from his unhealthy looks 
and his unsteady hand that the sorrow of his 


bereavement had not interfered with the 
practice of his craft. He had evidently been 
hard at it. Eugene Fahy was not with him. 
Officially, Eugene had influenza; but it was 
known unofficially that he had been drunk for 
three days. 

In spite of his abstracted air, Patch allowed 
his friends to help him to forget his troubles. 
And it was such a relief not to have to stand 
drinks to Eugene as well, that they were even 
eager to minister to his unquenchable thirst. 

Moriarty, with his usual pomposity, 





broached the subject that was uppermost in 
everybody’s mind. ‘And so, Mr Lonergan,’ 
said he, ‘I take it that it is farewell to the 
Muses and that there’s no more o’ them poems 
to fall from your brain.’ 

Patch considered this 
moment, then he replied: 
I wouldn’t say that. No, I wouldn’t say 
that at all. The Muses is not so easily cast 
aside, Mr Moriarty, my friend. A man may 
find himself forced to make poems, even 
against the grain. "Tis a mighty powerful 
thing is poetry, I'd have you know. ’Tis like 
strong drink when it does be gettin’ a grip. 
Did me uncle, God rest his soul, not tell me 
one time about a poet was yonder in the 
County Mayo, and he ravin’ mad with the 
visions was floatin’ in his brain, so that devil 
a word of sense could be got out of him till 
they put the paper before him and the little 
bit of a nib in his hand, and then out flowed 
the stream of great words that was chokin’ 
him. That’s what poetry’s like, an’ ‘tis a 
terrible thing indeed to be a poet.’ 

*’Tis thus the Earl o’ Tennyson and them 
great men would do it, I believe,’ said young 
Barney. 

*Foamin’ at the mouth,’ jeered Terry. 

‘Let alone foamin’ at the mouth,’ con- 
tinued Patch. ‘There’s groans and cries in 
your ears; and the noises of Aughrim and 
some of them battles; and sweet phantoms at 
your elbow, like a dream.’ 

** Inspiration” ‘tis called,’ said Terry. 

‘Ah! poetry, poetry!’ cried Patch in a loud 
voice. 

‘You wouldn’t think,’ said Barney, ‘before 
you go to the great house yonder was your 
uncle’s, you wouldn’t think to be havin’ some 
o’ them poems sold in the Dublin shops, like 
as if it was ordinary printed books?’ 

If you hadn’t known that Patch Lonergan 
was a man of letters you might have thought 
that publication was a new idea to him. He 
was speechless for a moment, and Barney 
waited eagerly for his answer. Finally it 
came. ‘Young man,’ said Patch, ‘I’ll not be 
sayin’ there isn’t a deal of sense in what 
you're after proposin’.” He nodded his head 
gravely, and repeated—‘a deal of sense.’ 
And then, a third time, in a lower tone, as 
though he saw infinite possibilities—‘a deal 
of sense.’ 

And Barney was so pleased with the recep- 
tion accorded to his idea,'that he stood the 
Poet another drink. 


in silence for a 
‘Ah well, now, 
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N? more was seen of Patch for a couple of 

weeks, and it was understood that he had 
gone to his lands in the hills. Eugene Fahy 
was on his feet again, and, although he 
evidently considered that, as one who had 
been a personal attendant of the great man, 
he was entitled to limitless hospitality at 
Moriarty’s, this was not the opinion of the 
company there. Not even his intimacy with 
the Poet could banish their distaste for the 
seedy creature, who gradually withdrew to the 
tobacconist’s shop, where he and his brother 
wrangled from morning to night. 

Then one day Terry had been coming back 
from a farm in the hills, and his road led him 
past Patch Lonergan’s house. I will tell what 
occurred as I heard the story from him later. 
He was passing the house, with no intention of 
stopping, as Patch had never been a favourite 
of his, when he was surprised to hear himself 
called by name from a window. Looking 
up, he saw “torney Boyle, the man of law. 
Boyle asked him if he would be good enough 
to step in for a moment on important 
business, that would only take a second of his 
time. He got down from his cart, and an old 
housekeeper led him up a broad staircase. 
*He’s took terrible bad,’ she said. She opened 
a bedroom door for him, and there was Patch 
Lonergan, sitting up in the bed, and breathing 
short, noisy breaths, and with a purplish tinge 
to his face, and the nostrils pinched and 
drawn. On his mouth were scabby sores, and 
his eyes were full of distress. ‘Pneumonia,’ 
said Boyle. ‘The doctor will be back in an 
hour.’ 

Terry stood awkwardly by the bed with his 
cap in his hand, wondering what was expected 
of him. 

‘It’s a matter of the will,’ explained the 
attorney. ‘I have it here written out at his 
dictation. It wants signing and witnessing. 
When Patch here has signed, Ill ask yourself 
and Mrs Mulcahy to witness it. It’s all left 
to his brother in England. Now, Patch.’ 

The attorney put the will on the bedside 
table and held out a fountain-pen to the sick 
man. The distress in Patch’s eyes increased. 
He seemed not to understand what was 
required of him. 

‘Come now, Patch,’ pressed Boyle. ‘We 
mustn’t keep the witnesses waiting. Here’s 
the pen. All you have to do is to sign your 
name at the bottom of the sheet—here.’ 

Patch shook his head. ‘I'll not do it,’ he 
said. 
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‘Not do it?’ cried Boyle. ‘Isn’t the will to 
your liking? What the hell is it, man?’ 

‘I'll not do it,’ repeated Patch. 

‘Don’t you want your brother to inherit?’ 

*I do.’ 

‘Then, damn it, man, you must sign. The 
doctor will be back any minute, and Father 
O’Leary’s on his way. What’s your objection 
to signing your name?’ 

Patch appeared to be in great agony of mind. 
Then, clearly, his decision was taken. ‘I am 
too weak to hold the pen,’ he said. 

‘Ah, nonsense,’ cried Boyle, ‘who cares if 
the writing’s shaky. I’ll guide your hand.’ 

Patch closed his eyes. Then he opened 
them, and looked straight at Terry. He 
addressed him rather than Boyle. ‘I can’t 
write,’ he confessed. ‘I never knew how to 
write. "Twas never taught me. "Twas Nick 
O’Toole yonder put the idea in my head.’ 
Patch and Terry exchanged a long, long 
look—the one pleading, the other promising. 

Boyle broke into a loud laugh. ‘Then all 
your fine poetr’. . . he began. 


But Terry cut in and drowned his voice. 
‘Patch can make a mark on the paper,’ he 
suggested. 

‘That'll serve,’ agreed Boyle. 

So Patch made a mark, and Terry and 
Mrs Mulcahy signed, and Boyle went away 


chuckling. But before Terry left the house 
he went to the bedside, and he and Patch 
shook hands on their bargain. 
*Ye’ll not let on to the boys?’ said Patch. 
‘I'll not,’ Terry assured him, with a smile 
full of friendship. ‘Let you be easy now.’ 


WAS at Moriarty’s when Terry came in that 

night, and brought the news of Patch’s 
illness, and of how he had happened to be 
present at the signing of the will. ‘I’ve 
wronged that fellow,’ he said. ‘’Twas I did 
not appreciate the greatness was in him.’ 
Barney and Nick O’Toole and the younger 
Costello crowded round him at the bar, ask- 
ing questions. 

‘It’s my opinion,’ announced Moriarty, 
‘that a great poet of Ireland is lyin’ sick 
beyond.’ 

*You may bet on that,’ confirmed Terry, 
‘for I never yet saw such signs of poetry in 
any man. His speech was beautiful. An’ 
there, be the side of the bed, was papers 
covered with rhymes. You wouldn’t wonder 
he’d be ill with the work he was at. Sure, 
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the poor man had no time for sleepin’. He 
was destroyed with the poetry.” And Barney, 
Nick O’Toole, and the younger Costello 
swelled with pride as they heard this tribute 
paid to their hero, and paid by Terry the 
sceptic, and paid in public. 

‘Not all the luxury and ease of riches,’ 
said Moriarty, ‘is a match for the Muses. 
That man could be a millionaire, and he’d not 
let the pen down from his fingers.’ 

‘And did ye get a peep at all at the poetry?’ 
asked Barney. 

Terry looked at him as though he was being 
very unreasonable. ‘’Twas no time for that,’ 
he reproached. ‘’Twould be like askin’ to 
see his private correspondence. Haven't I 
said the room was full of papers written over? 
Haven't I said the words he was utterin’ was 
poems? I never heard the like. There was 
Boyle that’s as hard as the rock of Gorteen, 
and great splashes of tears pourin’ out of 
him, and Mrs Mulcahy and myself blasted 
with the wonder of it.’ 

*‘Who’d think it now?’ remarked Costello. 
‘Wasn't he the simple decent fellow at the 
bar here?’ 

‘When the poetry does be tearin’ a man that 
way,’ explained Nick O’Toole, ‘his friends 
wouldn’t know him.’ 

‘Thank God for such men in Ireland,’ said 
Moriarty. 


HEN Terry left, I went with him, for 

there seemed to me to be something 
mysterious about the whole affair. And 
Terry decided that he could tell me the truth, 
and that I would never ‘let on to the boys.’ I 
gave him my promise, and he told me the 
whole story. Two days later he paid a visit 
to Boyle, and from that time onwards the 
attorney let it be known that Patch was a 
true poet. 

While Patch was lying ill, his fame grew 
hourly, until even the Connaught Tribune ran 
a short daily bulletin om the health of the 
well-known poet, Mr Patrick Lonergan, and 
a young man with literary pretensions on the 
staff of another paper was asked to write 
a short article about the poet Lonergan. 
Ashamed to confess that he did not know of 
Lonergan’s works, and indeed had never 
heard of the poet, the young man wrote 
the article. 

After three weeks of illness, the Poet died 
a happy death, fortified by the last rites of the 
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Church. A large crowd followed the funeral. 
It was natural that the undertaker, who was 
Terry’s brother, should have allowed it to be 
known that a great weight of poems, all that 
could be found in the house, had been buried 
in the coffin with Patch, by the Poet’s dying 
wish. 

On the night of the funeral there was the 


usual gathering in Moriarty’s, and every man 
there paid his meed of praise to the dead man. 
‘It’s my opinion,’ said Moriarty, summing 
up, ‘that the children of Ireland in the aeons 
to come will be repeatin’ the verses of Patch 
Lonergan. God rest his soul.’ 

*God rest his soul,’ said we all, blessing 
ourselves. 


Liechtenstein—The Lilliput State 


KEES VAN HOEK 


HE Arlberg-Orient express, with its ten 

imposing through-carriages, from Calais 
and Paris to Vienna, Budapest, and Bucharest, 
makes a stop in Swiss Buchs. There it 
crosses the Rhine and veers into Austria. But 
first, for a quarter of an hour or so, the 
travellers, soon to disappear behind the 
‘iron curtain,’ pass a smiling countryside, and 
by pretty, spotless villages, through the 
smallest independent state in the world— 
Liechtenstein. It is bigger than Monaco, 
Andorra, or San Marino; but these are 
freaks, kept as curiosities, and not countries 
proper—to be Monagasque is a profession 
rather than a nationality. 

Liechtenstein is entirely independent, with 
its own sovereign and parliament, its own 
laws and judiciary. It has no army, and a 
regular police force of only nine. It has had 
the Swiss currency since 1921, and since 1924 
has been included in the Swiss Customs Union. 
Swiss legations and consulates abroad also 
represent the Liechtenstein government, which 
in Berne alone has a legation of its own. 
These are measures born of common-sense 
and in no way impede the full sovereignty 
of the state. As the head of the government 
put it to me: ‘We can at any time, if we so 
wish, cancel these arrangements, and that is 
the proof of complete independence.’ 

Liechtenstein has existed as a principality 


since 1719, and was sovereign in 1806-15, 
as it has been since 1866. It has never lost, 
or annexed, as much as a townland, and has 
never known war. In 1918, when the Habs- 
burg Empire was dissolved, the state annulled 
its customs union with Austria, but, as it 
found a frontier, running over a dozen 
mountain-passes and Rhine bridges, difficult 
to control, it entered a customs union with 
Switzerland six years later. 

The state’s only dangerous moment came 
with the Anschluss. With bated breath the 
Liechtensteiners saw the Nazi panzers which 
had overrun Austria roll to a halt at their 
own frontier-posts. Switzerland could not 
have prevented Nazi occupation of its tiny 
neighbour. Somehow Hitler must have 
thought the invasion of so puny a state in- 
glorious. After the Anschluss, the sovereign 
and his prime minister paid a state visit to the 
ruler of the Reich, which had now become 
their neighbour. Shrewdly, they took the 
Swiss Minister to Germany with them on 
this audience; after all, he represented 
Liechtenstein in Berlin. One man refused to 
go—the perennial President of Parliament, 
a parish priest by calling and a very sturdy 
character to boot. He said bluntly that all he 
would like to go to Berlin for would be to 
take Hitler over his knee. 

No pressure was applied then, or after- 
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wards. By treating as favoured guests 
Liechtensteiners who went to work in Ger- 
many, the Nazis hoped to foster a sponta- 
neous ‘Home into the Reich’ movement. 
It did not come, though the government had 
to use all its diplomacy to prevent the pro- 
vocations of the few local Nazis from boiling 
over into riots. As it was, some café furniture 
was smashed and some skulls were cracked 
in brawls. 

In 1945, Russians arrived—six hundred 
“Whites’ who had fought against the ‘Reds.’ 
They were put into a camp, and soon an 
official Russian delegation, headed by a Red 
Army colonel, demanded their enforced 
return home. For half-a-year the Liechten- 
stein government emulated Molotov by re- 
peating ‘no,’ just as definitely, albeit much 
more amiably. The mission finally departed 
without any success, having cost the govern- 
ment a small fortune—what with a bottle of 
cognac per officer per breakfast. Finally, 
the six hundred ‘Whites’ were emigrated to 
the Argentine at Liechtenstein’s expense, 
every man in a new suit, and every sick man 
properly cured or mended in hospital or 
sanatorium. 


ARRIVED in Liechtenstein just after 

the general elections. Two parties had 
contested for the favour of the 13,000-strong 
population—the ‘Progressive Citizens’ and 
the ‘Patriotic Union.’ Even the parties 
themselves—they are both Catholic and know 
no class distinction—found it difficult to 
explain what exactly is the difference. ‘Well, 
if you must have a difference,’ so one burgher, 
exasperated by my desire for precision, at last 
admitted, ‘the 55 per cent Progressive are, 
perhaps, the tiniest bit more conservative 
than the 45 per cent others.’ Together they 
form a coalition government in the fifteen- 
deputy parliament. Lilliputian as this number 
may sound, the deputies take their politics 
seriously. The debates of early May were 
still being published—as this is done verbatim, 
the reports run the leisured course of a serial 

in the newspapers of late June. But then 
no other state has so democratic a constitu- 
tion. Any four hundred voters can demand a 
plebiscite on any measure already passed by 
parliament or can themselves propose a bill 
to be debated by parliament. 

Goethe, who frequently stopped here on 
his way to and from Italy, once wrote that 
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only people who understand small things 
may discuss matters of big impact. Aside 
from that wise warning, I found it a stimulat- 
ing experience to report how a very small 
nation, living in the heart of the war-and-strife- 
torn Continent, has managed to maintain its 
hallowed course of peace and concord. 

In its way Liechtenstein is a spacious land. 
You forget that it is only 62 square miles in 
territory when you stand under the pergola 
of a crossroads chapel set in silver birches on 
a hillside and see the smiling valley of the 
middle Rhine stretched out before you. The 
river is the natural frontier; well behind rise 
the Swiss Alps. 

There is hardly a family in the small state 
which does not live in its own house. Dotted 
over the fertile valley, along rows of tall 
poplars, amidst orchards and vineyards, the 
sturdy farmhouses raise their steep roofs. 
Huddled in the folds of the foothills lie the 
modern villas, gay in their different colours. 
There is not a town proper in the land, yet 
the village main-streets are of the most 
advanced 20th-century type, in a setting which 
has stayed traditional. What two thousand 
years ago was a highway for the Roman 
legions is now a perfect tourist road, and the 
traveller entering the village hotels finds in 
these quaint, low-ceilinged, old-fashioned 
interiors every modern gadget at his service. 
In a state of which one-quarter is mountains 
and another quarter forests, agriculture 
cannot provide for the entire population. 
Slightly over half the wage-earners are 
employed in industries—factories which look 
like summer colonies, and which go in for 
products that give much work and need little 
raw material, such, for example, as artificial 
teeth, of which Liechtenstein exports 
60,000,000 annually. As to agriculture, 
the sun and the warm foehn wind go to 
produce their staple diet, maize, and that 
lovely little wine that looks and tastes like 
the vin rosé of Anjou. 


HE seat of the government, at Vaduz, 
is one spacious three-storey house, a big, 


cream, new-renaissance building. It houses 
the government and the law courts, the state 
bank and the prison, parliament and the 
treasury. 

Here in a big, bright room, in which a 
crucifix between candlesticks and the paint- 
ings of the sovereigns are the only decoration, 
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works the ‘Chief of the Princely Government,’ 
as the inscription over his door puts it. The 
people address him as ‘Herr Regierungschef.’ 
Alexander Frick is the son of a coachman. 
As he was the smallest in physique among 
eleven children, he studied to become a teacher. 
He then entered the civil service and made a 
name for himself—first administratively, as 
an honest and capable head of the tax depart- 
ment; and secondly politically, as a militant 
anti-totalitarian. At the age of thirty-five, 
four years ago, he became Prime Minister. 
A friendly man, an alert listener and eager 
conversationalist, open and unaffected, his 
principles are not just hobby-horses. For 
instance, Liechtenstein could make a fortune 
by allowing a powerful commercial radio- 
station to be built, but Herr Frick vetoed the 
proposal because of the danger of easy 
money. The luxury-tourist temptation of 
casinos—turning Vaduz into a Monte Carlo 
—was also rejected. Not that the country 
objects to making an extra shilling. Its 
stamps, valued for their beauty by philatelists, 
professional and amateur alike, bring in 
about a quarter of the annual state budget. 

Taxes are the lowest in Europe for wage- 
and salary-earners, rising from 2 per cent 
to under 10 per cent on the highest incomes. 
If you live on private means, you can see the 
government and arrange amicably for a lump 
sum. Many offices in Vaduz’s main-street 
bear the name-plates of holding companies 
whose activities never see the Liechtenstein 
day but who have taken up registration here 
to save on taxes. Some of the biggest concerns 
in Europe are behind these name-plates. To 
a certain extent, that is all to the good, as so 
small a country cannot afford to run into 
debt. ‘All the same,’ the Regierungschef 
comments, ‘we watch against rackets.” He 
also says: ‘It is a blessing that the Rhine, which 
so often tries to break its banks, costs us a 
good deal of money every year in canalisa- 
tion, damming, and dyking. Thus we are 
never allowed to forget the fact that sweat and 
labour should earn us our bread and not mere 
unproductive money.’ 

In winter the young Rhine looks most 
chaste and peaceful, and nowhere more 
picturesque than with its covered bridges, like 
brown wooden bracelets spanning its light- 
green bed. But the selfsame Rhine, when the 
snow begins to melt and when the waterfalls 
begin to thaw in the near-by Swiss mountains, 
rises from a sluggish 30-cubic-metre flow per 


second to a racing torrent of a hundred times 
its winter volume, and that within a few hours! 
Rhine ‘correction,’ with deep canals ready 
to take the overflow to prevent the fertile 
valley from being flooded into a vast swamp, 
as has happened before, cost Switzerland, 
Austria, and Liechtenstein a pretty penny, 
much thought, and labour. 

As I walked one sun-drenched morning 
far into the valley, I heard the harsh grinding 
of machinery at work deepening the new dry 
canal-bed—a noise at times overpowering 
with a sudden roar all the pastoral sounds of 
bells and birds. It helped me to understand 
the sentiment of the invocation painted under- 
neath the fresco of a mightily-bearded God 
the Father on the wall of a farmhouse: 


Ueber Auen, Rhein, und Land 
Halte, Herr Gott, Deine Hand. 
(Over valley, Rhine, and land 

Hold, Lord God, Thine Hand.) 


When I turned round from a Rhine bridge 
to view the principality, with my back to the 
Swiss frontier, so to speak, it looked as over- 
whelming as it had looked pastoral from my 
first vantage-point. The foothills, in parts 
gently mounting, in parts abruptly rising in 
sheer cliffs, are thickly forested, holding in 
the folds of high valleys the deep carpets of 
Alpine meadows, round which lie snugly- 
embedded hamlets, their white church-towers 
and red roofs like scattered toys, while right 
above, the Alps soar in mighty flanks of granite, 
a jagged line of peaks stabbing the blue sky. 
Twenty-two miles long, Liechtenstein is at 
its broadest hardly twelve miles wide, but 
within that distance it climbs from a few feet 
below Rhine level to the 10,000-feet heights 
which stand sentinel over the state’s frontier 
with Austria. 

I travelled through the enchanted villages, 
up the winding roads, past dense woods of 
towering firs, thence through a tunnel into 
the high Samina valley, with a rare glistening 
white villa or hotel, or isolated farmhouse, 
where the red geraniums made a splash of 
colour behind the small square windows set 
in facades of beautifully-carved, rich brown 
wood. 


UT first I called at the Schloss. The castle, 
which is the residence of the reigning 
prince, stands atop the cliff, which springs 


right up from Vaduz town. There is now a 
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rock-garden in the old moat; the car clanks 
over the drawbridge past ceremonial cannons. 
The courtyard is of such pure medieval 
design that in the stillness of the noon-hour 
siesta one expects a Crusader to come home 
any moment and a brocaded lady to descend 
the heavy outer oak staircase. Only when you 
enter the castle, when the receiving Hofmeister 
pushes a knob in the graceful panelling to 
summon the lift, when you discover that the 
lovely heraldic grille in the wall between the 
priceless Gobelins of the library hides the 
ultra-modern oil-heated radiators—only then 
do you realise that all the beauty of bygone 
times is here wedded to present-day comfort. 

The sovereign is addressed as ‘ Durchlaucht,’ 
an untranslatable word conveying, in sound 
and meaning, awe and grace. The twelfth 
head of the state is Francis Joseph IJ, born 
in Styria 44 years ago, son of a sister of 
the Sarajevo-murdered Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand. He succeeded his great-uncle in 
1938, married in 1943 the beautiful dark 
Countess Gina von Wilczek, who reminded 
me of Myrna Loy. She is a philologist by 
study; and a linguist by practice. The Prince 
and Princess are, with their three young sons, 
a most popular family, and their pictures hang 
in every Liechtenstein home. The Prince looks 
somewhat Slavic, but then the Liechtenstein 
and the Habsburg families, intermarried with 
Czech, Hungarian, and Polish nobility, must 
be the most mixed blue blood in Europe. 
The family is also one of the oldest in Europe, 
tracing its ancestry of marshals, statesmen, 
and diplomatists back to 1100. The present 
head of the house studied agriculture and 
forestry at the university, but his private 
library proves his catholic interest in all 
modern problems. His desk, incidentally, 
reminded me of those I had seen in the studies 
of the ex-Kaiser in Doorn and of the late 
King Boris in the Palace of Sofia—rows 
behind rows of family portraits, in stately 
leather and silver embossed and coroneted 
frames. And the family is a numerous one; 
the Prince himself is one of eight children. 
The family is, too, one of the richest in 
Europe, albeit that in recent years its wealth 
has been hit severely by the confiscation 
without compensation of its vast estates, 
forests, and mines in Czechoslovakia. 


Liechtenstein 


N Vienna the magnificent 
Palace, near the Burgtheater, lies in the 
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Russian zone. Tanks crashed through the 
fabulous gilt-iron gates—some of the very 
loveliest anywhere—for no other purpose 
than vandal destruction, and the Red soldiery 
sprayed the priceless ceilings, masterpieces of 
stucco, with machine-guns. Fortunately, the 
art collection had been evacuated. When 
the Russians were closing in on Vienna, the 
local German authorities at long last allowed 
the Prince to take his pictures to safety, and 
a fleet of lorries brought them through the 
Alps to the castle at Vaduz. 

It is the finest art collection in the world 
still in private ownership. Fifteen generations 
of art-loving and enlightened princes made 
it so, from the first Cardinal Liechtenstein in 
1400 through a long line of princes, most of 
them trained art-historians. They constantly 
weeded out the collection and devoted to it life 
and fortune, travelling the Continent, attend- 
ing auctions, bargaining years for just one 
particular picture, commissioning painters— 
all to make the collection representative of 
every school. 

The pictures are now stored on two floors 
of the old castle keep, dating from 900, hung 
on partitions which pack with half-an-arm’s 
width between all the available floor-space. 
Wherever I squeezed myself through, deftly 
avoiding the modern contraptions to keep 
this storehouse at just the right temperature 
and moisture, I could not help gasping with 
incredulous surprise. Here a Rembrandt 
portrait hangs between a Botticelli Madonna 
and a Titian Coronation. There is a Venetian 
vista from Guardi, shoulder to shoulder with 
an altarpiece by Cranach or Holbein. The 
lace-collared burghers of Frans Hals and the 
kitchenmaids of Jan Steen elbow Perugino 
and Tiepolo ; Gainsborough aristocrats meet 
Breughel peasants. A lace-surpliced Matsys 
canon hangs in the embarrassing vicinity of a 
Chardin nude and opposite a voluptuous 
Rubens. The waterfalls of Ruysdael and the 
good Flemish earth of Memlinc appear 
between the courtiers of Romney and the 
courtesans of Van Dyck. Wherever I peeped, 
a resounding name—da Vinci, Paul Veronese, 
Hobbema, Poussin, Cuyp, Goya—all the 
riches of ten centuries of European civilisa- 
tion at its most illustrious are here stored cheek 
by jowl in a thousand-year-old stone keep. 
It is one of the many unexpected aspects of 
this amazing Lilliputian state of the broad 
valley and the high mountains, halfway 
between Paris and Vienna, Beriin and Rome. 





Pearls from Herrings 





FRANCIS 


HOUSANDS, perhaps millions, of the fair 

sex wear their artificial-pearl necklaces 
and other pearly ornaments without realising 
that there is something unusually ‘fishy’ about 
them. Will they—dare they—believe that 
the beautiful glistening covering of pearl is 
nothing more than a synthetic pearl-paste or 
pearl-essence made from the scales of 
herrings? How ingenious man found ways 
and means of delighting the eyes of his lady- 
love without going to the vast expense of 
buying real, or even cultured, pearls is a 
fascinating and an old story. 

Pioneers in the pearl-essence field were the 
Venetians, who made artificial pearls of such 
loveliness that they soon won acclaim for their 
*“Venetian’ and ‘Roman’ pearls. It was, 
however, a Parisian jeweller named Jacquin 
who, in 1680, invented a process of making 
artificial pearls of a lustre and beauty so 
exquisite that even the experts were often 
confused when trying to decide which were 
the real and which the artificial pearls. 
Jacquin made his processed pearls into rosaries 
that rapidly gained favour among the aristo- 
crats of France and elsewhere. 

From Paris the idea spread, until, by the 
beginning of this century, artificial pearls 
were being produced in Germany and the 
United States, as well as in Italy and France. 
Research chemists discovered that the scales 
of sardine herrings provided a first-class raw 
material from which to process the synthetic 
pearl-paste. Up to the Second World War, 
German pearl-essence manufacturers used to 
import all their raw material from Norwegian 
fishing interests. Then, in 1945, two Nor- 
wegian firms were established to exploit the 
herring-scales which a bountiful nature had 
placed more or less on their doorstep. These 
firms—Moller & Ringstad kjenisk fabrik and 
A/S Perle-Essens—located at Sandvika, near 
Oslo, and Stavanger respectively, close by the 
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herring-fleet bases, are producing a pearl- 
paste of such remarkable quality as to out- 
strip that of German manufacture of pre- 
war years. In the United States, the demand 
for herring-scales from the fishing fleets 
based on New England led in turn to the 
setting up of pearl-essence factories in the 
New England states. In both New England 
and Norway local conditions are to-day very 
favourable for meeting the expansion of the 
industry which is called for by the ever- 
increasing demand for pearl-essence. 


EARL-ESSENCE, or essence d’orient as 

it is sometimes named, is, in fact, a paste 
made from the thin luminous film present 
on the scales of small fish, such as the sardine 
herring. Originally, the scales from another 
fish, the bleak, blay, or ablette, occurring in 
the rivers of Europe, were utilised. The 
bleak is a cyprinid fish, something like a 
bream, usually five or six inches long, and is 
commonly found in fresh-water, particularly 
in the tributaries of the Rhine. It is often 
called the fresh-water sprat, its use in the 
manufacture of pearl-essence being occasioned 
by the fact that it always moved about in 
great shoals, which were easy to catch. 

So complicated is the manufacturing 
process, however, that even ten years ago 
only relatively few knew anything about it. 
Addressing an inquiry to one of the Norwegian 
firms recently, the author attempted to learn 
something of the technical details. The firm’s 
answer is symbolic of the jealousy with which 
the secrets of production are guarded: ‘In 
reply to your esteemed letter of the 29th 
ultimo we regret having to inform you that 
we have no occasion to submit any of the 
informations you are asking about.’ 

The first task in the manufacture is the 
collection of the scales, which are sifted 
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through the slatted floors of the fishing-boats 
as the fish are handled. From these scales 
lustrous crystals are extracted in a delicate 
process involving the principle of centrifugal 
force. These crystals form the basis of the 
paste, the standard type of which is prepared 
in a cellulose-nitrate compound. To meet 
special requirements the paste can be made in 
other compounds, as, for instance, in the 
paste used in the plastics industries. The 
intricate process of manufacture plus the 
great world-wide demand have combined to 
raise the cost per pound-jar to five times its 
pre-war price, though this is in part offset by 
the great increase in quality. 

The most profitable employment of this 
paste is, of course, in the manufacture of 
artificial or imitation pearls. The artificial- 
pearl industry—as opposed to the pearl- 
essence industry—is at present carried out in 
many countries and by numerous methods. 
One of the most successful methods is that 
invented by Jacquin. Small, hollow glass 
spheres or beads were filled with pearl- 
essence, some of which adhered to the inner 
walls of the globes, giving it a coat of paint. 
The surplus essence was emptied out, and the 
cavity was then filled with white wax. 

To-day some firms use a similar method, but 
the majority simply hand-dip the glass or 
plastic beads in pearl lacquer and allow them 
to dry. This is repeated until the beads have 
been given several coats to provide the lustrous 
pearl-like effect desired. Next come the 
finishing, sizing, and matching, which involve 
so much skilled handwork that the price of 
a first-class artificial necklace may easily 
reach the £20 mark. So superb is the crafts- 
manship that often only the true expert can 
tell the difference between an artificial string 
and the £200 pearl necklace of Japanese 
cultured pearls, or even the £2000 ‘dog 
collar’ of matched natural pearls. This skill 


is equally evident in other post-war jewellery, 
such as earrings, costume jewellery, brooches, 
rings, and other feminine adornments re- 
quiring mother-of-pearl effects. 


MONG other uses for pearl-essence is 
that of providing the pearl lustre in 
knife-handles, combs, fountain-pens, and 
other ornamental items made by the celluloid 
and plastics industries. It is cleverly employed 
to obtain special effects in decorative glass 
objects, the pearl-paste being mixed with 
molten glass. It is an important ingredient in 
the manufacture of nail varnishes and mother- 
of-pearl lacquers. The addition of pearl- 
essence to artists’ colours has vastly improved 
their quality, giving an unusual finish which 
most connoisseurs find very attractive. It can 
even be applied to leather, imparting an 
excellent pearly finish which enhances its 
appearance and value. Initial research experi- 
ments in the field of ornamentation have 
shown that pearl-paste has almost unlimited 
uses as a means of achieving mother-of-pearl 
effects of the most diverse kinds. Numerous 
firms are conducting experiments with a view 
to further developing its usefulness. 

An anecdote symbolic of the value and 
scarcity of pearl-essence was told by a jeweller 
in a New England town not long ago. He 
found his premises had been burgled one 
night. Expecting heavy losses in jewellery, 
precious stones, gold, and cash, he discovered 
to his astonishment that the only thing missing 
was his entire stock of pearl-essence. 

Stranger still is the fact that the demands 
of milady for pearl-like jewellery to show off 
her latest or finest frock have made the 
innocent little sardine herring bigger business 
with the jeweller than with the sardine-packer, 
whose traditional occupation is that of putting 
them in cans—not round milady’s neck ! 


EEE ——— 


Daisies at Dawn 


Tiptoe on the grassy slope, 
Holding in your lifted hands 
Still the dew the night wind left. 


Waiting till the growing sun 
Finds its echo from your hearts 
And you take the shutters down. 


Then you light us star by star, 
Daisy by a daisy glowing, 
Up and down the powdered hill. 


VIOLET CHURCHMAN. 





We Will Whistle at Fate 





CECIL 


Ts is a true story, or so Jackson said. 
You can take it or leave it. For myself, 
I took it, because there was nothing else to do 
of a night; also, Jackson told a grand yarn. 

I recall this night vividly. It had been hot, 
and working on the lines cruel, but in the 
evening, as so often happens on the Nullabor 
Plains, the temperature had fallen like a 
bucket in a well. Jackson and I were huddled 
over a brazier. I had a blanket round my 
shoulders and my shadow was cast gigantic 
on the wall of the tin shed. A dingo howled, 
and I would have liked to be back in Adelaide 
or Perth. I remember saying to Jackson that 
ours was a lonely life. 

Jackson was a middle-aged man—wiry, 
tough, methodical, and with a strong sense 
of the humour and pathos in life. When I 
read about the typical Australian, I think of 
Jackson, though there aren’t many like him. 

‘Oh, it’s not so bad, son,’ Jackson said. 
*“You’ve got a dog, a gun, and plenty of 
ammunition to bust the silence; the stores 
come regularly; and then there’s the train 
twice a week. Besides, the other linesmen 
aren’t far away. It would only take about 
five hours to run down to Rilling’s camp.’ 
He scraped the last flake of fat from the 
bully-beef tin with a piece of damper. ‘I like 
the fat best. Shows I’m getting old,’ he said. 


‘Dp? I ever tell you about Red Hinton?’ 
Jackson continued presently. ‘He was a 
lonely man, if you like. Not at first, of course, 
although I suppose prison’s a lonely enough 
place in its way. I told you how he married 
a duke’s daughter? She asked him. He was 
their gardener at the time. I don’t blame her, 
poor lass, because Red was a fine man to 
look at. See that shadow? Enormous, 
isn’t it? That was about Red’s shoulder- 
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spread. Red loved this girl, but they ran into 
all sorts of troubles, and he was finally trans- 
ported to Western Australia. You know from 
your schooling they had convicts there after 
the other states became respectable.’ 

I didn’t say anything. Jackson had taught 
me more history in two months than I had ever 
learnt at school. 

‘I told you, too, about the gaol-breaking? 
How Red carved himself a little wooden pistol? 
It took him two months, and it was perfect 
they say—and then he walked out through 
four guards. That was his last gaol-break. 
He was getting old then and without ruse 
he couldn’t manage more than two guards. 
There were other times . . .” Jackson mused, 
but went on when I had coughed a little. 

*He took to the bush. You come from 
Perth, don’t you, son? It’s a beautiful city, 
if you like cities, but if you leave it to the 
south the country is lonesome. Red didn’t 
mind that, it seems, because he loved freedom, 
not that he ever had much of it. He was a good 
man, Red, but he was too big for himself and 
the world. My dad said that in the prison 
sparrows used to fly through the bars looking 
for a nesting-place. The other chaps would 
kill them; Red caught them and threw them 
out. You see he knew what it was like to be 
free. So many of us don’t, you know. 


. Y dad was the first to see Red after his 

break, but he hardly recognised him. 
My dad had served his time, and had met 
Red socially, as you might say. Of course, 
dad was only a young man then. Red had an 
immense beard, greying and ragged, and had 
lost a lot of weight. He had, it appears, run 
out of ammunition quite quickly and had had 
to use a spear. He had been with the abos 
for a while and learnt a few of their tricks, 
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but Red’s tool was the gun. Funny thing 
about Red! He was always accepted 
wherever he went although he never made 
any effort to be pleasant. Another man the 
abos might have killed. Perhaps they re- 
spected his size. 

‘Dad was bringing hides down from the 
north and had a few head of cattle. He had 
a comfortable turnout—a wagon, plenty of 
stores and tobacco. He had gone out of his 
way on a little private business. That’s how 
he met Red. My dad gave him a slap-up 
meal, but Red ate little. He sat and looked into 
the fire and hardly seemed to see dad or listen 
to the news of the chaps he had known. Of 
course, he had always been a man of action, 
and I suppose if you haven’t any news for 
two years or so, you lose the taste for it. Dad 
had a whistle, just an ordinary penny tin- 
whistle which he used for the dogs. He 
had it in his hand and was playing with it. 
You know how one does?’ Jackson put a 
tin-opener, that he had been fidgeting with, 
on the top of a packing-case. 


‘DED got up to go,’ Jackson resumed. 

‘Dad wanted him to take some stores or 
hides with him, or at least to spend the night 
under cover, but Red refused. Dad said Red 
just nodded his head as though he didn’t 
really understand what was being said. I 
guess one gets out of the way of talking and 
listening, although I haven't, at any rate not 
of talking. Red hung around as though he 
wanted something. Dad asked him what, and 


Red pointed to dad’s hand. He wanted the 
whistle. As soon as dad gave it to him he 
slipped away. The abos had taught him how 
to move quickly and quietly. Suddenly dad’s 
two dogs jumped up and howled. Red was 
blowing the whistle, madly, fiercely. It gave 
my old man the shivers, but I suppose it took 
the loneliness out of the night for Red.’ 

*He was mad, was he, Jackson?’ I asked. 

‘No, not mad, just lonely. It does strange 
things to a man, and he becomes afraid of the 
silence. A weak man would have killed 
himself in the first month.’ 

‘What happened? How long did he live 
in the bush?’ 

‘Until he died. They found his bones, 
quite clean, at the top of a creek-bed. They 
think he died of thirst, but it might have been 
hunger or old age.’ 

‘How did they know it was Red?’ 

‘Well, he was a big man, bigger than most, 
and then they found wedged inside the bones 
of the left hand, a penny whistle.’ 

Jackson got up and moved towards the 
door. ‘Hear her coming?’ 

Far away I heard the faint roar of the Trans- 
continental Express. She was travelling fast. 

Jackson looked out of the door across the 
treeless plains to the east. Like a mock 
dawn, the train’s lights showed as a tiny 
flush. The flush grew and spread across the 
dark sky. ‘I suppose she’s my tin-whistle,’ he 
said, and walked out into the night. 

The train passed us and the driver let her 
scream out a recognition of our existence. And 
yet I have never felt so lonely in all my life. 


Lm 


To Summer 


Spirit of woodbine, butterflies, and roses, 

Of moths that flicker white in twilit lanes, 
Of honey-bees that hum while noontime dozes, 
Of transient cloud that sweet refreshment rains; 
Spirit of shining eyes, of laughing voices 

That load with music every fleeting breeze, 
Of merry-hearted labourer who rejoices 

In new-mown hay sweet-scented on the leas 
Grow in my heart like flowers, blossom still 
In memories as autumn gilds the days; 
Nourish the plant of love; with music fill 
My every word, with fragrance all my ways. 
When frowns the leaden sky on snow-clad hill 
My soul shall yet rejoice in summer days. 


CATHERINE CLARE. 





The Yachtsman’s Derby 





W. 


OR sailing enthusiasts everywhere, Cowes 

Week at the beginning of August is the 
thrilling climax of the summer season. It is 
also the premier yachting festival of the 
world, which attracts competitors and 
spectators alike from many lands. Nowhere 
will you find a more splendid coastal scene 
than the blue waters of the Solent, crowded 
with billowing white sails, as hundreds of 
superb racing-craft gather for the greatest of 
all regattas. 

Cowes Week is still a brilliant sporting and 
social occasion in spite of the fact that 
millionaire yachts, like the old Shamrocks or 
the Endeavours, have vanished from the scene. 
The day of the big ‘J’ class racing-yacht, 
which made history on both sides of the 
Atlantic between the Wars, has gone—very 
likely for ever. No yachtsman to-day, not 
in Britain at any rate, could afford the quite 
fabulous upkeep of these queens of sail. It 
used to be said of Cowes that, for this one 
glorious week, the little town contained more 
millionaires than any other in Europe. 

Nevertheless, the sport of yachting is 
probably in a more flourishing state than ever 
before, with between three and four hundred 
active sailing-clubs now in being around the 
shores and on the chief rivers of this island. 
At Cowes in the last few years, as at other 
important regattas, the small 8-metre and 
6-metre yachts have had pride of place. 
Although they race over a more limited course 
than their superiors, they provide the same 
thrilling sport and, in large numbers, a 
magnificent sight in full sail skimming grace- 
fully along on a sunlit sea. 


ROM quite insignificant beginnings the 
Royal Yacht Squadron, which organises 
Cowes Week, has grown into the most ex- 
clusive club in the world. Indeed, there is no 
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other which has enjoyed the patronage of the 
reigning sovereign continuously for a period 
of over one hundred and thirty years. Money 
or social position cannot alone win member- 
ship to it. But it is the dream of every British 
yachtsman to wear the distinctive uniform of 
the Squadron and to fly the White Ensign 
from his masthead, a unique privilege enjoyed 
by members. 

The story of the Royal Yacht Squadron goes 
back to the spring of 1812, when a little group 
of senior naval men, headed by the first Earl 
of Yarborough, met at the old Thatched House 
Tavern in St James’s Street, London, and 
there decided to establish a club for any 
who were interested in sailing yachts in open 
waters. The conditions of membership were 
quite simple. One had to own a yacht of 
not less than 10 tons, and pay an annual 
subscription of three guineas. Nowadays the 
subscription is twenty guineas a year and there 
is an entrance-fee of one hundred guineas. 
Yet there is still no restriction on the number 
of members. 

During the early years of the Yacht Club, 
as it was originally called, its headquarters 
were a suite of rooms in the Medina Hotel at 
Cowes. There was practically no racing in 
those days. However, it became the custom 
for yachtsmen to meet on the Isle of Wight 
every summer for pleasure cruising round the 
island and up and down the English Channel, 
or to take part in the summer exercises of the 
Royal Navy in the Solent and Spithead. 

It was a great day in the history of the 
Yacht Club when, three years after its founda- 
tion, the Prince Regent applied to the Earl of 
Yarborough for membership. In the summer 
of 1820 the Prince, now George IV, visited 
Cowes, conferred the title ‘Royal’ on the 
Yacht Club, and became its Admiral. A year 
or two before, members had been granted 
permission to fly the White Ensign, flag of the 
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Royal Navy. This privilege also includes the 
right of R.Y.S. yachtsmen to use govern- 
ment moorings and to enter British ports 
without paying the usual port dues. 

George IV also laid the foundation of 
Cowes Week when he presented a silver 
trophy, valued at one hundred guineas, for a 
sailing match to be held in the Solent each 
year in the early part of August. All 
British sovereigns since have followed his 
example, and His Majesty’s Cup is the most 
coveted of all the regatta prizes. The long 
list of winners includes the name of every 
well-known British yacht built over the last 
century. 


NDER William IV, the ‘Sailor King,” the 

Yacht Club continued to expand and 
flourish, and the annual races became more 
and more popular. Some of the earliest craft 
designed especially for racing were built in 
the quayside yards at Cowes, where this 
industry is still carried on to-day. In 1834 


the King commanded that the Club’s title 
be changed to Royal Yacht Squadron, as a 
mark of his approval and his recognition of 
its importance, for by this time the Club had 
achieved an international reputation and was 
influencing the progress of the sport and the 


design of yachts both in home waters and 
abroad. 

Since 1856 the Royal Yacht Squadron has 
had its headquarters at Cowes Castle, a 
historic fortress that was originally erected 
in the reign of Henry VII{ as part of an 
elaborate scheme of Channel defences. The 
castle interior, which was altered at a cost of 
some £6000, is luxuriously appointed, the 
various rooms being hung with old naval and 
sailing prints and engravings, and portraits of 
kings and illustrious members of bygone days. 
Ranged along the terrace, overlooking the 
Solent, is a quaint battery of twenty-two 
cannon from the Royal Adelaide. These guns 
were presented by King Edward VII, a regular 
visitor to Cowes Week, and they are still used 
for starting the races year by year. 

Best loved of all the Admirals of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron was King George V. One of 
the greatest yachtsmen of his time, he did 
much to encourage the sport in Britain, racing 
his world-renowned cutter Britannia in com- 
petition at Cowes almost every year of his 
reign, except during the First World War 
period. The Britannia won many prizes with 
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its royal owner at the helm and, after a dis- 
tinguished racing career of nearly forty years, 
was scuttled when the King died. 


OST thrilling of all the ‘J’ class yachting 

contests were those for the famous 
America’s Cup, which over a long period 
led to intense and costly rivalry between 
millionaire yachtsmen on both sides of the 
Atlantic. It was in 1850 that the Royal 
Yacht Squadron invited the New York Yacht 
Club to enter for a race round the Isle of 
Wight, to be held the following year in con- 
nection with the Great Exhibition in London 
for a cup, named the Queen’s Cup, presented 
by the Squadron. The invitation was accepted, 
and the schooner America, after crossing the 
Atlantic in twenty days, vanquished the pride 
of Britain by winning the race and the cup 
against fifteen other yachts from this side. 

In 1856 Commodore Stevens of the America 
died and left the Queen’s Cup, under the 
name of the America’s Cup, to the New York 
Yacht Club as ‘a perpetual challenge cup 
for friendly competition between foreign 
countries.’ To regain it, no fewer than 
sixteen unsuccessful attempts have been 
made—fourteen British, two Canadian. On 
the last occasion, in 1937, T. O. M. Sopwith’s 
Endeavour II \ost to the American Ranger. 

During the first thirty years of this century 
the America’s Cup contests were dominated 
by the romantic figure of Sir Thomas Lipton, 
who spent a vast personal fortune trying 
to win the much-coveted trophy for Britain. 
Lipton built five yachts, the celebrated 
Shamrocks, to challenge the Americans 
between 1899 and 1930. After his final 
attempt had failed, a public subscription 
was organised in the United States for a 
special gift cup inscribed with the words: 
*To the world’s best loser.’ 

Although they never achieved their highest 
purpose, the Shamrocks and their successors 
nevertheless helped to keep Great Britain 
always in the forefront of first-class yacht- 
building and -design. The great traditions 
of yacht-building .in this country, which 
actually date as far back as the reign of Charles 
II, are worthily upheld in the small shipyards 
all around our coasts to-day. From these 
yards peerless racing-craft of all types, built 
by skilled craftsmen who have spent their 
lives in the business, are exported to eager 
buyers in many countries the world over. 





Idyllic Meals 





W. K. HOLMES 


[ATELY I read, with sympathy and enjoy- 
ment, an article in which the writer 
recalled noble meals he had eaten in ‘the dear 
dead days beyond recall.’ The enjoyment 
was, of course, tempered by the realisation 
that his magnificent menus might as _ well 
have included braised dodo, for all their 
chance of ever being repeated. Brooding 
over what he had said, however, I concluded 
that what chiefly inspired his nostalgia was 
sheer quantity. Goodness knows, a man with 
a healthy appetite may well yearn for the 
tighteners of yesteryear, but the more fas- 
tidious trencherman is nowadays saddened 
as much by poor quality as by stinted helpings. 
Some of us who regard ourselves as 
superior to any ordinary epicure are pre- 
pared to argue that the environment in which 
a meal is eaten, the setting, does more to make 
it worthily memorable than anything in the 
viands themselves. So, rather than indulge 
my retrospect and make readers’ mouths 
water by boasting of bygone tuck-ins, I prefer 
to summon up for my own delight and his 
envy—and perhaps emulation—one or two 
meals remembered less for their material 
constituents than for their circumstances. 


NE was in a Russian forest, many a year 
ago. Deep snow lay under the trees, 
and my companion, a backwoods Canadian, 
showed me how to make a luxurious couch in 
a scraped hollow by laying fir-branches down 
in a particular way. Close by this we built 
a huge wood fire, which waved its great banner 
of yellow flame and shot crackling sparks 
all around as we sprawled at ease and chewed 
bully-beef and army biscuits of the old type, 
so much like tiles in appearance and con- 
sistency. It was a romantic meal, a meal 
which in retrospect is singularly satisfying. 
Another lunch of which the memory seems 
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well worth cherishing was in a timber inn in 
the Black Forest, a year or two before the 
outbreak of the late war. It consisted of a 
great bowl of stew and a cup of coffee, and I 
recall it far less for the ‘intake of nourishment’ 
than for the nice old woman who served me 
and for the first Nazi salute by which it was 
heralded. Believe it or not, that salute was 
given by no human arm but by a canine fore- 
leg. An enormous St Bernard strolled in to 
inspect the stranger, sat down, and solemnly 
raised one right front paw. 

Two more of my still-cherished meals were 
taken in France—and the fact that all these 
idyllic eatings have been abroad suggests, I 
fear, that I am childishly pleased by the exotic. 
One was a mere snack in the barest little 
estaminet I have ever seen. I was the only 
customer. Madame and her two children sat 
cutting up vegetables for the evening soup 
and a young yokel in a beret was slumped on 
a form, readinga newspaper. The blue-washed 
walls were quite bare. The furniture was 
nothing but wooden tables and benches, and 
my meal was coffee, black as a bowler-hat, and 
a chunk of stale dry bread. Plain? My word, 
yes, but somehow in keeping with the locality, 
simple to the point of starkness. ‘ {a soutient’ 
—that keeps you going—said Madame as I 
took my leave. She spoke truth; that meal 
does me good even yet. 

So, in another way, does an alfresco dinner 
at the lovely little town of Amboise. It was 
a meal good in itself, for that is a part of 
France whither some tourists betake them- 
selves for the cuisine as much as for the great 
chateaux, but I have forgotten the dishes. 
What I have not forgotten is the gentle waving 
of the tops of the tall poplars lining the Loire 
near by, the evening sun on the blue-and-white- 
checked tablecloth, and the occasional fall on 
me and on my table of a white rose-petal from 
the trellis between myself and the sunset- 
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tinted sky. I recall that meal, sometimes, 
when swallowing from a sense of duty what 
is purveyed in some subterranean city eating- 
place on a stuffy summer day, and try to 
imagine that I am back in the cool air, dining 
with pleasure, relishing ease after long, hot 
kilometres. 


AM glad to find, however, that, as I look 

back on years of eating, my memory loyally 
reminds me of many a meal taken with 
delight, though without the glamour of a 
foreign setting. It is amusing to dwell on 
contrasts. For instance, quite lately I have 
banqueted from a rucksack, in the precious 
shade of a great rock on the sun-blazing 
seashore, within a date-stone’s throw of the 
lazily glittering sea from whose warm embrace 
I had but a few moments ago emerged. Tea 
from a flask, sandwiches and the like, are 
right for such a place and hour. Better is tea 
brewed on the spot, with that wood-smoke 


flavour, but the flask is tempting to the 
indolent man in hot weather. 

To provide a contrast to meals of this kind, 
I think of a very different sandwich-eating in 
a.sleet-storm well above the valley, the party 
isolated from all the world by driving wet 
mist and standing calf-deep in thawing snow 
while trying to gulp down bread-and-marma- 
lade before it grew soaked and sodden. I 
remember, with a chuckle, how we said, our 
teeth chattering: ‘Isn’t this just grand?’ 
Grand or not at the time, the passage of a 
year or two certainly makes it so, and is it 
not cheering to realise that discomfort and 
austerity can supply that mysterious quality 
which renders a meal memorable if their 
challenge is accepted in a particular spirit? 
An apple and a chunk of cheese may seem an 
austere sort of lunch, but when it was pro- 
vided for me by an entertaining stranger on 
the top of Earl’s Seat in the Campsies it 
appeared to me another of those meals which 
retrospect classifies as idyllic. 


A A 


Integer vite scelerisque purus 
(Horace, Odes, I, xxii.) 


Be honest, lad, and dae nae ill; 

Ye winna need, gang whaur ye will, 

The assegai that Zulus throw, 

Or pushioned dart frae Borneo. 
Skaithless, ye’ll fare through shiftin’ sand, 
Or steppe, or Indian fairyland. 


Aince, as I daundered through a wood, 
Stravaigin’ further than I should, 

Wi’ lichtsome hert, and hummed an air 
In praise o’ Jeannie’s bonnie hair, 

A wolf (sic monster wasna seen 

In ony Eastern jungle green, 

Nor yet in Afric’s drouthy clime 
That’s breedin’ lions a’ the time) 

Took juist ae look, began tae run 
Frae me that hadna dirk or gun. 


Oh, set me doon whaur ne’er a breeze 
Cosy wi’ Spring revives the trees, 

A mochie, Lalland airt, whaur rain 
Gies way tae fog, syne comes again; 
Or whaur his course the jauntin’ Sun 
Ower near the Earth is wont tae run; 
Aye will I sing my bonnie Jean, 

Her liltin’ lips, her lachin’ een. 


T. L. Howe. 





Badgie 


J. M. BRERETON 


HEN, on my sixteenth birthday, I 

announced my desire to forsake an 
eminently reputable public-school and join 
the ranks of the Royal Horse Artillery as a 
trumpeter, my father threw up his hands in 
horror. Preposterous! An army career for 
me by all means, if such was my considered 
wish. But it should be through the front 
door—Army Entrance Exam and Sandhurst, 
or the Shop. No hobnobbing with brutal 
and licentious soldiery. 

My resolve, however, remained quite un- 
shaken. For reasons that are still somewhat 
nebulous—though I believe musical drives 
and blue-and-gold uniforms had something 
to do with it—my heart was set on seeing the 
far-flung outposts with the ‘Galloper Guns.’ 
And without delay. Were not the R.H.A. the 


Right of the Line 

And the Pride of the army; 
The first in the field 
And the last to retire? 


At least, such were the words of the regi- 
mental call in the Manual of Trumpet and 
Bugle Sounds, which, with labouring fingers, I 
picked out on our drawing-room piano. 

Dogged assaults on my father prevailed in 
the end, and one morning I presented myself 
at a recruiting-depot in the North of England. 
Confidently I declared to the beribboned 
sergeant that I had come to be a trumpeter in 
the Royal Horse Artillery. He gave me a 
tolerant grin. ‘Nay, me lad, tha can’t do it 
just like that! The ’Orse Gunners is a posh 
crowd, see? And they don’t take no recruits 
straight off a tree, like.’ 

Observing my crestfallen face, he became 
more sympathetic: ‘Cheer oop, then. If 
tha reely wants to go int’ ’Orse Gunners tha 
mun first enlist as a Boy int’ Royal Artillery. 
Then tha’ll go to a trainin’ deepot at 


Woolwich, and, when they’ve learnt thee 
to blow tha troompet reet good and proper, 
’appen they'll post thee to a R.H.A. battery.’ 

This was a sad setback, but such, it 
appeared, was my only course. Thus, on 
a memorable day in February 1930, I duly 
became an ‘Enlisted Boy,’ was given a pay- 
advance of five shillings, a railway-warrant to 
Woolwich, and orders to report on the same 
evening to the O.C. Boys’ Depot, R.A. 
I was also offered what was described as ‘the 
unconsumed portion of the day’s rations,’ but 
this I declined in favour of my mother’s 
contribution. 


ANK mist and mournful drizzle greeted 

me when I emerged from Woolwich 
railway-station. Toiling up a steep hill, over- 
looked by drab, frowning barracks, I saw 
two smart lads in uniform approaching me. 
About my own age, they wore tight-fitting 
tunics, well-cut riding-breeches with russet- 
blancoed strappings, and their glossy boots 
were set off by the glint of burnished spurs. 
Trumpeters! Here, then, were my future 
comrades-in-arms. 

‘Excuse me—can you tell me which is the 
Boys’ Depot?’ I inquired, as we met. 

After a moment’s survey of my civilian 
attire, one vouchsafed: ‘Fust on the right, 
cock—through them bleedin’ great gates.’ 

When I had gone on a few yards my ears 
were suddenly smitten by a piercing whistle. 
I looked round. In perfect unison the two of 
them gave a significant jerk with their fingers 
and yelled: ‘Oi! Rookie!,’ and, turning, 
they continued their brisk march down the 
street. 

At the Guardroom I met a rather more 
courteous reception. The Guard Commander, 
who wore two stripes and the North-West 
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Frontier ribbon, gravely took my particulars, 
informed me that I was posted to Number 
Two Boys’ Battery, and ordered the Guard 
Trumpeter to show me my barrackroom. 
As we were leaving, ‘Thank you, Corporal,’ 
I said, and committed my first military 
solecism. 

‘Just a minute, sonny. You're in the Royal 
Regiment of Artillery now—not the ’Orse 
Copers or the Feet—and we don’t ’ave no 
corporals ‘ere. Two stripes in the R.A. 
means bombardier, same as one stripe means 
lance-bombardier, see? And another thing. 
So long as you’re a Boy at this Depot, you'll 
say “Sir” to a N.C.O.—just like ’e was an 
officer, which ’e is, in a way. Get it?’ I did, 
and for the next twelve months I stood to 
attention and sirred every member of the 
stripe-bearing hierarchy who deigned to 
address me. 


F those first few days at the Boys’ Depot 

my memory conjures up only a hazy and 
imperfect picture—a blurred phantasmagoria, 
projecting bewildering successions of parades. 
Parades for kit and equipment (‘One trumpet, 
one bugle, with cords, R.A. Sign ‘ere, 
Boy’); parades for medical inspection; 


parades for haircut inspection (‘’Oo d’ you 


think you are? Thomas Beecham? Get it 
cut off!’) ; parades for meals (*‘There’s ’alf 
yesterday’s dinner on that fork, Boy. Double 
away and get it washed!’); parades for this, 
parades for that. And, of course, the in- 
evitable spit-and-polish. 

Though our normal working attire was 
only a drab suit of brown dungarees, we 
quickly learned that the term spit-and-polish 
was not purely a metaphorical one, but could 
be applied very literally—especially to ‘ boots, 
ankle.’ These, as bestowed upon us by a 
portly Q.M. Storeman, were generously 
smeared with thick grease, and we were 
allowed one week in which to produce a 
passable imitation of patent-leather on two 
pairs. 

The simple, though exhausting, method 
was that known as boning. After the super- 
fluous grease had been scraped off, one took 
a bone-handled toothbrush, heated it in a 
candle-flame, and, scooping up a liberal daub 
of blacking, worked it, sizzling, into the 
leather with a vigorous rubbing motion, aided 
now and then by a judicious blob of saliva. 
In time, as the grease was rubbed out and the 
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polish rubbed in, a hard layer of solid blacking 
encased the surface of the boot—smooth, 
glazed, and ready to receive the finishing 
touches from a soft flannel. The effect, 
though remarkably gratifying at first, was 
apt to prove deceptive. After a little wear the 
gleaming veneer would chip and flake off, 
exposing horrid areas of naked leather beneath, 
and the whole sorry business would have to 
be repeated. 


HEN we had finally shaken down into 

an ordered routine, we were able to 
take a broader view of our new mode of life. 
We became aware, for instance, that this huge 
nursery of Royal Artillery trumpeters con- 
sisted of two Boys’ Batteries, each of some 
hundred and twenty boys of from fourteen to 
sixteen years of age. A Battery was further 
divided into Squads, each Squad being com- 
mitted to the paternal care of a Permanent 
Staff N.C.O. 

For my part I was a little surprised, and 
perhaps disappointed, to find that I was the 
sole representative of a public-school at the 
Depot. Most of my companions hailed from 
the poorer-class districts of the larger in- 
dustrial cities, and it was not unnatural that 
their speech and their manners at first struck 
me as rather curious. Nevertheless, they 
proved an exceptionally good-natured lot, 
with an intense spirit of loyalty to the common 
cause; and if they regarded me as a peculiar 
anomaly, they did not tell me so. But 
maybe that was because I was a little bigger 
and older than most of them. 

Our foster-fathers, the Staff N.C.Os., were 
usually bombardiers, as was our own Squad 
Commander. His eight years’ service in 
India had given him a tan which matched 
our belt-polish, a vocabulary of outlandish 
Hindustani phrases, and a seemingly un- 
quenchable thirst for garm chae, or hot tea. 
Strict, but no martinet, he ruled us with 
firmness and personality. Moreover, though 
he could command a biting turn of sarcasm, 
he never once uttered a foul oath in our 
presence. His praise was given sparingly— 
almost grudgingly. Invariably it took the 
same form. Having inspected a scintillating 
brass trumpet, he would hand it back to its 
owner with a curt nod, and murmur: ‘Um! 
Not bad. Seen worse—not much.’ 

Our Bombardier enjoyed the luxurious 
privacy of a wooden cubicle in a corner of 





the barrackroom, whence, at night, he reigned 
over us like some omniscient deity. He 
sensed, rather than heard, all that went on 
beyond the walls of his precious sanctum. 
The faintest whisper after ‘Lights Out’ would 
inevitably bring forth a stentorian roar, and 
threats of fearful judgment: ‘Chubarao, 
will you! Gawd strike me! If I ’ave to 
come out there I'll maro the livers out o’ the 
lot o’ you, you flamin’ young ullu-ka- 
bachchas !” 

We were also entrusted to the Squad 
Bombardier for foot-drill, and even now my 
body aches when I recall some of the morn- 
ings spent in his company on the parade- 
ground. If, as frequently happened, our 
efforts did not meet with his approval, he 
would suddenly call the Squad to a halt. 
Then, very quietly and ominously, he would 
observe: ‘Um! Now there’s some 0’ 
youse boys what ain’t crept out o’ their 
charpoys yet. I reckon a nice spot o’ bend- 
in’s what they’re after.” And a ‘bending’ 
would follow: ‘Squad! Double march! 
Lefright-lefright-lefright! Quicken the pace 
there! About turn! Double-mark time! 
H’up, h’up, h’up—git em right up! Forward! 
Lef’ turn! Right turn! As you were—your 
Army right, Boy! Double-mark time! H’up, 
h’up, h’up! Gawd in ‘eaven, you'll ‘ave 
me sweatin’ tears 0’ blood before I finish 
with you!’ 


FTER our arrival at the Depot we were 
puzzled by the fact that members of the 
Permanent Staff, on off-parade hours, would 


occasionally address us as ‘Badgie.’ At first 
we assumed that the origin of this nickname 
had something to do with badges—trumpeters’ 
insignia, and so forth, but our Bombardier, 
pleased to air his oriental learning, at length 
exploded this theory. The word ‘Badgie,’ it 
appeared, was derived from the Hindustani 
baja, a generic term meaning ‘music,’ and, as 
we later found, was familiarly applied to all 
trumpeters in the Royal Regiment. 

The subject that loomed largest in our 
curriculum was, rather naturally, ‘Sounding’ 
or, in layman’s parlance, trumpet and bugle 
practice. Of this we enjoyed an average of 
two hours a day. Arrayed in single rank in 
an empty, echoing stable-block, we faced a 
burly Scots Trumpet-Major. He never taught 
us to read so much as one quaver of music, yet 
by the time we had affixed the coveted crossed 
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trumpets on our sleeves we could sound 
correctly some hundred or so differing calls, 
fanfares, and flourishes. It was all achieved 
parrot-fashion. 

The Trumpet-Major would raise his own 
instrument, and, with enviable artistry, emit a 
sweet, bell-like note that would set my spine 
tingling, repeating it several times until we 
had got the sound of it. ‘Noo then,’ he 
would announce, ‘that’s the bottom note o’ 
yer instrument—E-flat. Do ye heerr it in 
yer heids? Verra guid, let’s hae it indi- 
veedual. Firrst laddie. Ready—sound!’ 

Our initial performances were neither sweet 
nor bell-like. Since the army trumpet is a 
‘natural’ instrument, possessing none of the 
valves or refinements of its orchestral cousin, 
the production of any note must be accom- 
plished purely by varying lip-tension and 
pressure of breath—a hit-or-miss technique, 
it seemed. Thus, until our lips and cheek- 
muscles had adjusted themselves, or we had, 
in technical terms, mastered the appropriate 
embouchures, our efforts resulted in 
cacophony. Indeed, I was astonished that 
such vulgar, suggestive noises could emerge 
from such a graceful and noble instrument. 
There were seldom fewer than three Squads 
practising at one time, and, as certain notes 
are reputed to carry up to two miles, it would 
not be surprising to learn that the civilian 
population of Woolwich has little ear for 
martial music. 


N the 1930s, artillery batteries, with the 

exception of mediums and heavies, were 
almost exclusively horsed, and consequently 
we devoted much attention to the art of 
equitation and horsemastership. Here I 
was fortunate. Whereas my comrades were 
for the most part town-bred, and unacquainted 
with the noble animal, I had already ventured 
several times into the hunting-field, so that 
my seat, if not exactly of the approved 
Weedon variety, was at least hardened. At 
any rate, I never found it necessary to apply 
the lavish daubs of wet blanco recommended 
by our Bombardier. 

The covered riding-school—one of several 
at the R.A. Depot—was vast and imposing. 
Its smoothly-raked tan surface was enclosed 
by well-sloped wooden walls, which were 
hung with huge mirrors, and surmounted by a 
spectators’ gallery. 

Whatever qualms we may have had con- 
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cerning the fearsome methods of the tradi- 
tional Rough-riding Sergeant, they were 
quickly allayed. It was, indeed, significant 
that the very term ‘Rough-riding Sergeant’ 
had been abolished, giving place to the more 
temperate, if also more prosaic, ‘Riding 
Instructor.’ 

Our own Instructor was a sergeant in the 
R.H.A. Though a strict disciplinarian, he 
maintained a due respect for our tender ages, 
and never asked us to trot with stirrups ‘quit 
and crossed’ for more than five minutes at a 
time. That he was a good instructor will 
be evident from the fact that in less than 
six months he had the veriest tyros pounding 
round a miniature handy hunter course, taking 
off their jackets as they went. And they 
revelled in it. 

A favourite dodge of his—to ‘loosen us 
up,’ he maintained—was to demand from 
us some attempt at melody as we bumped 
round the school on our daily five minutes 
without stirrups. On the first occasion that 
he did so, we were somewhat taken off our 
guard. It is not easy to call upon a scanty 
repertoire at a moment’s notice; moreover, 
the back of a fast-trotting horse, we found, 
was hardly conducive to vocal performance. 
However, I remember one rather timid and 
reserved youth who, while we all bawled out 
our versions of ‘ John Peel’ and choice selec- 
tions from the hits of the day, maintained a 
discreet silence. 

‘Come on, Boy!’ roared the Sergeant. ‘I 
’aven’t “eard nothing from you yet! Don’t 
you know no songs?’ 

In the expectant hush that followed, a 
shrill, jerky treble piped forth with the 
surprising offer: 


Your-tiny . . . hand-is-frozen, 
Let-me-warm-it . . . into-life. 


It may not have been good Puccini, but I 
doubt whether any Rudolf could have done 
better in such circumstances. 

The Sergeant claimed some twenty-three 
years’ service, we learned, and, though not 
boastful, he was always glad of an opportunity 
to remind us of it. Once, having asked a Boy 
his regimental number, which, being recent, 
was somewhat lIengthy, he commented: 
‘Cor! That ain’t a number, Boy—that’s the 
population of China! Why, when I was a 
Badgie, east o’ Suez, we didn’t need no 
numbers—we all knew each other!’ 

He was possessed, too, of a happy under- 
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standing of youthful psychology. Towards 
the end of our training we were obliged to 
take part in a riding competition, which also 
served as a passing-out test. As I was about 
to mount and take my turn round the jumping- 
course, he came up to me and in a confidential 
tone declared: ‘Now, me lad, I’ve got all my 
’opes on you in this competition. And I’ve 
just took a bet on that you’re going to win it— 
so mind you do!’ 

When I failed to gain even a third prize it 
was with remorse that I recalled my In- 
structor’s misplaced confidence. But I need 
not have worried. I found that he had said 
exactly the same thing to every member of his 
ride. 


TRUMPETER’S normal training at the 

Depot lasted twelve months, and seldom 
have I known a year speed by with such 
rapidity. This was no doubt due to the fact 
that most of our waking moments were 
occupied with feverish activity. From 
Reveille, at 6.30 a.m., to Lights Out, at 
9.30 p.m., we were never short of some 
task or other. Even after the day’s 
parades were over, at 5 p.m., there were 
always boots, buttons, and trumpets to be 
‘shined’; dungarees to be washed and ironed; 
and, on Friday nights, barrack floors had to 
be scrubbed, and carefully carpeted with 
blankets or newspapers so as to remain un- 
sullied until next day’s C.O.’s inspection. 

But I must not give the impression that it 
was all work and no play. Football and 
cricket were indulged in twice a week; and I 
can recall being shepherded into luxury 
coaches and taken to watch the R.A. Point- 
to-point in Essex and to applaud the finals 
of the Army Boxing Championships at the 
Albert Hall. Officially we were free to leave 
barracks at 5.30 p.m., having first obtained 
a pass ‘for the purpose of visiting Woolwich.’ 
Personally, however, I found that my weekly 
pay of five shillings did not permit of any more 
lavish form of entertainment than brief 
visits to our N.A.A.F.I. canteen for ‘chars 
and wads’—tea and buns. We were, in 
fact, fed liberally, but no boy thinks he is, 
and most of our pay was devoted to filling 
the gaps that we fancied we felt. 

When, perhaps once a week, we decided to 
venture on sixpennyworth of a local cinema, 
we had first to deck ourselves in ‘walking- 
out dress’—best tunics, breeches, with strap- 





pings blancoed to match puttee-tapes, boots 
and spurs, and scarlet, blue, and gold trumpet- 
cords festooned round our chests. We had 
then to subject ourselves to a close scrutiny 
by the Guard Commander. If he was a 
‘cushy bloke,’ we escaped through the gates 
without let or hindrance; if he was a ‘regi- 
mental b——,’ woe betide us should the 
backs of our cap-badges prove to be un- 
polished or the soles of our boots unblacked. 

Most of us, however, took no little pride in 
our public appearance in uniform. Many 
went to great lengths, and even expense, to 
add a little something that the others hadn’t 
got—and the army didn’t authorise. There 
was the matter of spurs, for instance. 

Spurs, symbolic of all the most honoured 
people—cavaliers, cowboys, highwaymen, and 
mounted units—held a high place in our 
regard. They indicated that we were a cut 
above all those less fortunate folk whose heels, 
perforce, were naked, if not unashamed. But 
alas! the ‘spurs, jack,’ endowed us by the 
authorities did not fully meet our conception 
of what those proud instruments should be. 
They were unimaginative, squat, rowel-less 
things, made of plain steel. The gentlest 
shower of rain would bring them out in a vile 
rash of rust-spots. 

Hence the more cunning would scrape and 
save from their weekly pittance, surreptitiously 
venture into a local military outfitters, and 
emerge with a splendid pair of chromium- 
plated adornments. Graced with elegant 
swan-necks, they had rowels as big as shillings, 
that jingled like a whole troop of horsemen— 
these were indeed the very epitome of chivalry’s 
emblem. Sad that the army did not think so, 
too. We could not flaunt them on parade, 
and it was risky to appear with them in the 
streets of Woolwich. They were cherished 
and preserved for special occasions, such as 
leave, or for times when we deemed ourselves 
safe from the less romantic eye of authority. 


HEN we had achieved some melodious 

proficiency on our trumpets, we were 
placed on the Guard List, which involved 
twenty-four hours’ duty as Guard Trumpeter 
about once a month. Such duty was not 
arduous. Once having survived the rigours 
of the Adjutant’s inspection on guard- 
mounting, there was little to do, other than 
sound the normal routine calls. Moreover, 
being Boys, we were officially exempt from 
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all night-duties. Thus, when we had serenaded 
the Boys’ Batteries to bed with ‘Last Post’ and 
‘Lights Out,’ we could doff our own equip- 
ment and crawl happily between the guard- 
room blankets—amid envious glances from 
the adult members of the guard, who had 
only their nocturnal sentry-go to anticipate. 

‘Reveille’ was the call which I heartily 
disliked on guard duty. Indeed, I believe it 
must surely be the most unpopular com- 
position in the whole military repertoire. 
Not only is it unappreciated by its audience, 
for obvious reasons, but no human trumpeter, 
least of all an Enlisted Boy, is ever inclined to 
do justice to its involved series of double- 
tongued top B-flats at an hour when normal 
life is at its lowest ebb. 

Promptly at 0615 hours the Guard Com- 
mander would shake my shoulder: ‘Oi, 
Badgie! Git aht o’ it, then! Sun’s scorchin’ 
yer eyeballs aht!’ 

After a gulp of sickly-sweet sergeant- 
major’s special, or guardroom tea, I would 
douse my fuzzled head in cold water, button 
my greatcoat round me, sling my trumpet, 
and stumble forth, shivering, into the murky 
dankness of a Woolwich dawn. Then, taking 
up a strategic post between the Permanent Staff 
quarters and the Boys’ barracks, I waited, 
alternately massaging some feeling into my 
lips, and blowing gently on my trumpet 
mouthpiece to warm it. 

A minute or so, and my cue would ring 
out. Ding-ding, ding-ding, ding-ding—ding! 
from the guardroom gong. Up went my 
trumpet: 


Rise, soldiers, rise, 
And put your breeches on— 
And—to the Colonel and—to the Sergeant... . 


Invariably, before I had blasted my way up 
the first few bars, there would come an echoing 
chorus from the neighbouring Staff barrack- 
rooras: *‘O.K., O.K.! We ‘eard yer first 
time!’ ‘Someone chuck ’im an anna, for 
——’s sake!’ ‘’Oo let that bleedin’ dog out?’ 


erose being finally posted to a service 
battery as qualified trumpeters, we were 
required to pass out—in the military sense— 
in all the subjects of our course, chief of which 
was Sounding. Any who failed to perform to 
the C.O.’s satisfaction were usually relegated 
to the junior Squad, there to redouble their 
efforts for a further three months. 
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On the night before our own Sounding test 
was due to take place a Grand Boxing Tourna- 
ment was arranged—R.A. Boys’ Depot versus 
Military College of Science. Now I had never 
fancied myself as a pugilist, but obliged, 
willy-nilly, to put on the gloves as part of my 
training, I was not a little surprised to discover 
that I could give a creditable account of 
myself when the occasion arose. Thus I was 
one of those selected to uphold the prestige of 
the Boys’ Depot. Though I lost my fight 
on points, I was awarded the somewhat 
ambiguous honour of being adjudged the 
“best loser,” which carried with it a bronze 
medal and, in my case, a black eye and a 
swollen lip. 

Next morning, girded with trumpets and 
bugles, our Squad formed up for the Sounding 
test. Our distinguished audience was headed 
by the C.O. himself, with the B.S.M. and 
two Trumpet-Majors in close attendance. 
Seldom had we performed on such a 
portentous occasion. 

I was not at all happy about my lip, and 
mentally prayed that when my turn came I 
might be given some simple calls, like ‘ Water- 
ing Order,’ or ‘Feed,’ which, containing no 
high notes, did not demand much lip-pressure. 

The three boys on my right acquitted them- 
selves well with ‘First Post,’ ‘Retreat,’ and 
‘Officers’ Mess.” The C.O. regarded me 
thoughtfully. Then: ‘Right! Let me hear 
“Stables,” will you?’ 

Promptly my trumpet flashed up to the 
ready; and with equal promptness my heart 
sank to my boots. ‘Stables’ was notorious. 
It was not merely one of the longest of all 
calls, but it also involved some tricky staccato 
tonguing on the uppermost notes of the 
instrument. 

I filled my lungs, pressed the cold mouth- 
piece to the less painful side of my lips, and 
began: 


O come to the —ing stable 

All those who are —ing able, 

And water your —ing donkeys 
And give them some corn. 


As my tongue worked furiously on that elusive 


high E-flat, my lips began to protest. I hit a 
false note, slurred down a tone, cracked the 
next, and made a slovenly hash of the crisp 


staccato passages. Somehow the remainder 
of the call stumbled forth, the final sustained 
notes being adorned with an involuntary 
vibrato—due to a sudden uncontrollable fit 
of trembling. Resigned, I lowered my 
instrument. 

The C.O. held a whispered consultation 
with his myrmidons. When he addressed me 
he was grinning: ‘That was a good fight you 
put up yesterday, my boy—damn fine show! 
Next!’ 


N the following day Part If Orders 

announced that ‘the u/m Boys will be ap- 
pointed Trumpeters, and will be posted to 
the Royal Regiment of Artillery... .” The 
list was in alphabetical order, and my name 
was at the top. 

Shortly afterwards I was summoned by the 
B.S.M. ‘You've applied for the Horse 
Gunners?’ he said. 

“Yes, sir.’ 

‘Well, there’s a vacancy for a trumpeter in 
X Battery, R.H.A., at Risalpur—that’s on 
the North-West Frontier, in India. D’ you 
want to go?’ Horse Gunners and the 
Frontier! What boy of sixteen could ask 
for more? 

During the remainder of that day I was no 
longer at Woolwich. I was sounding the 
‘Charge’ in the Khyber Pass, as my Battery, 
emulating a heroic episode in the regimental 
history, desperately strove to hack and gallop 
its way out of the milling hordes of fanatic 
tribesmen. I was, however, fully able to 
relish the thrill of handing my tunics to the 
tailors’ shop, with the proud request: 
*R.H.A. titles, ball buttons, and crossed 
trumpets, please.’ 

There followed six joyous weeks of 
combined Christmas and draft leave. Then, 
late one January afternoon I arrived at 
Southampton. My dreams were behind me. 
Ahead lay India and the Right of the Line. 
The world was my oyster. As I leaned over 
the deck-rail, the strains of ‘Will Ye No 
Come Back Again?’ drifted up from the 
quay. The gleaming white-and-blue troop- 
ship gave a flourish of farewell on her siren, 
slid gently away, and headed into the thicken- 
ing gloom and fog of the Channel. 
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HE agricultural year with all its fears 

and hopes culminates in harvest-time. 
After the long months of toil and anxiety, 
the fruit of the earth becomes ripe and 
only one more effort is needed to bring the 
crops home. Thus harvest, as the last and 
decisive act in the annual battle of Man and 
Nature, has alwzys had a carefully specified 
ritual of its own. 

It would be useless to investigate our surviv- 
ing harvest traditions as amusing curiosities 
without realising that they all are part of an 
ageless pattern common to all humanity. For 
primitive man Nature was densely popu- 
lated by greater and lesser gods, spirits, 
demons, and fairies. His daily bread depended 
on their favour, and, what is more, he also 
identified them with the crop. Thus the 
Corn-Spirit was not only the supernatural 
being who made the seeds grow, but he also 
was the corn itself. 

This double role of the Bread-giver created 
a severe dilemma for the pre-Christian mind. 
Man worshipped the Corn-Spirit, but by 
harvesting the crops he also had to kill him, 
by which act he was likely to incur the Spirit’s 
disapproval and anger. The only way out of 
this dilemma was to propitiate the Spirit with 
sacrifices; and, as the ‘murderous’ offence 
was committed by men, the sacrifice had to 
have human victims too. The Indians of 
Guayaquil, Ecuador, used, for instance, to 
make atonement with the blood and hearts of 
certain members of the tribe when the fields 
were being sown. In Mexico, new-born babies 
were sacrificed at the sowing and old men at 
harvest, as an allusion to the crop’s age. The 
Mexicans offered as well the season’s first- 
fruits to the Sun-god, together with a number 
of criminals, who were placed between two 
immense stones and crushed in the same 
manner as the millstones crush the seed. 
Similar cruel practices were common among 
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other tribes of Red Indians, Philippine head- 
hunters, and African natives. 

Terrible though these sacrifices are, it 
would be a mistake to assume that the white 
race were completely unacquainted with 
like savage ritual. Many small symbolical 
actions still carry their sinister memory. To 
begin with antiquity, one of the legends of 
Greek mythology mentions the name of 
Lityerses, son of King Midas, who was 
extremely strong and had an enormous 
appetite. It was his habit to catch hold of 
strangers who passed his way, forcing them 
to reap with him; and when the work was 
done, he cut their heads off. He did so, no 
doubt, in order to transfer his guilt of killing 
the Corn-Spirit to the unfortunate strangers. 
Finally, he himself was slain by Hercules; 
but history has it that Phrygian reapers of 
ancient times used to sing a plaintive harvest- 
song called ‘ Lityerses.’ 

The unfriendly action of King Midas’s 
greedy son was widely imitated all over 
Europe, and survives to this day in symbolical 
fragments. In Hungary and in some parts of 
Germany, when the farmer first went into the 
field after harvesting was started, the reapers 
bound him with a rope of cornstalks and did 
not release him unless he gave them some 
ransom or promised plenty of good wine for 
the harvest supper. The same fate was 
suffered by strangers taking their way along 
the fields. In Brie, Ile-de-France, the reapers 
chased and caught every passer-by, bound 
him into a sheaf, and each of them bit his 
forehead. The Norfolk Largess, described in 
the Norfolk Drollery of 1673, is in the same 
category, despite its claim to be unique : 


We have a custom, nowhere else is known, 

For here we reap where nothing e’er was 
sown; 

Our harvest-men shall run ye cap and leg, 
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And leave their work at any time to beg. 

They make a harvest of each passenger, 

And therefore have they a lord-treasurer. 

Here ye must pence, as well as prayers, 
bestow, 

*Tis not enough to say: 
plow.’ 


‘God speed the 


All these rituals, characterised by the seizure of 
a guileless stranger and his release for some 
type of ransom, recall the sinister origin of 
the custom, when the victims had to pay with 
their life for the fruits of the earth. 


RIMITIVE man, however, had another 

problem in his relation to the Corn-Spirit. 
He had to ascribe some kind of immortality 
to the Bread-giver, otherwise it was to be 
feared that fertility itself would come to an 
end with the cutting of the crops. To prevent 
this, each year’s harvest was brought into 
close association with next year’s crop, so 
that the ensuing ‘generations’ of corn should 
grant eternal life to the Spirit. 

These religious considerations, firmly rooted 
in the mind of primitive man, were strong 
enough to outlive the mythology which gave 
birth to them. They are clearly expressed in 
all surviving harvest customs, whether ob- 
served in Scotland or in France, in Hungary 
or in the East Indies. The European tradi- 
tions, however, wear the imprint of Greek 
mythology, which, in the story of Demeter 
and Persephone, created the most poetic 
interpretation of the common idea. Perse- 
phone, Demeter’s fair daughter, was carried 
off by Pluto, lord of the dead, to be his wife, 
but she was allowed to visit her mourning 
mother every year. During her absence in the 
underworld, the earth was sad and barren. 
On her return, it became a fruitful garden 
again. And so, ever since, the seasons come 
and go, and the fields, empty and sad in 
winter, yield a golden crop when Persephone 
visits the earth. 

This symbolical tale was the core of the 
famous Eleusinian Mysteries of ancient 
Greece. The idea of the Two Goddesses, 
young and old, was suitable to explain the 
annual growth of new corn from the old. In 
Roman mythology, Demeter was called 
Ceres; in other parts of Europe, she was 
represented by the Corn-Mother. Her 
physical presence was so much taken for 
granted that, for instance in Germany, when 
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the spring wind set the young ears into 
motion, people used to say: ‘There comes 
the Corn-Mother; she runs over the field.’ 
In America, the natives worshipped the 
Maize-Mother. The Indonesians, to whom 
rice is the equivalent of our daily bread, 
believed this plant to be animated by an 
almost human soul. Accordingly, the rice in 
bloom was regarded as an expectant mother, 
and every noise was carefully avoided in the 
fields for fear of giving her a shock. The 
developing rice-ears were the babies, whom the 
native women fed with rice-pap. These tactful 
considerations reached their height at harvest- 
time, when the reapers tried to hide their 
knives in their hands and used a special form 
of speech in the fields, avoiding every reference 
to cutting and reaping. 

This attempt to conceal the intention of 
cutting the crop is fairly common among 
harvesters all over the world. It was generally 
held that when the reapers begin their work 
the Corn-Spirit recedes from the cut sheaves 
and takes refuge in the standing corn. But, as 
the reapers progress, finally there is only one 
sheaf left, and, no doubt, the Spirit is present 
in it. To cut this last handful means to catch, 
to kill, or to drive away the Corn-Mother. 

Various nations solved this risky under- 
taking with several devices of ingenuity. 
Some thought to propitiate the offended 
Spirit by paying great respect to its embodi- 
ment, as, for example, in this country, where 
it was a widespread custom to make a curious 
figure from the last sheaf, crowning it with 
flowers and dressing it richly. This Harvest 
Queen, Harvest Doll, Kern Doll, or Kern 
Baby, presided over the harvesters’ festive 
dinner and merrymaking. In France, near 
Auxerre, the last sheaf, termed the Mother 
of the Wheat, was made into a puppet, 
dressed in the farmer’s clothes, and crowned. 
In Hungary, the last sheaf was made up into a 
beautiful wreath, elaborately decorated with 
ribbons, and being sometimes so heavy that 
four reapers had to carry it on poles. But 
whatever shape the last sheaf took, it was 
carefully preserved till next year’s ploughing, 
when the seeds were either used for sowing or 
given to the horses when they arrived at the 
field. As a rule, it was considered unlucky 
to give away the last sheaf, for that would 
have meant giving away the next year’s 
harvest as well. The Hungarian farmer often 
takes his Harvest Wreath to the village church 
or puts it round the neck of a holy statue, thus 





depositing his agricultural prosperity under 
Heaven’s guardianship, but he would never 
think of making a present of it to a stranger. 


N the other hand, many harvesters were 
of the opinion that no festive ornament 
would propitiate the Corn-Spirit unless the 
last sheaf were disposed of in a special way. 
In the Hanover district of Germany the 
peasants settled this problem rather roughly, 
beating the last sheaf with sticks and shouting: 
‘There she is! Hit her! Take care she doesn’t 
catch you!’ In the Fylde district of Lanca- 
shire the reapers politely left a small portion 
of corn uncut for a whole moon, thus giving 
a chance to the Spirit to look for a new abode. 
At Hallowe’en, however, the sickle-throwing 
became inevitable. The shearers and reapers 
lined up and walked seven times round the 
uncut sheaf, bowed before it, then approached 
it in silence on their hands and knees, 
throwing their sickles in an attempt to cut the 
corn. The successful reaper was allowed to 
bind the corn into the usual kern doll, which, 
decorated and crowned with flowers, was 
destined to replace the previous year’s doll. 
In Hertfordshire, the sickle - throwing 
assumed the form of a rather savage and 
warlike ceremony, called Crying the Mare. 
When the Mare—that is, the last sheaf—was 
cut, the harvesters cried three times: ‘I have 
her!’ The response was: ‘What have you?’ 
*‘A Mare! A Mare! A Mare!’ ‘Whose is 
she?’ In reply, the farmer’s name was said. 
‘Whither will you send her?’ Now they 
shouted the name of some neighbour whose 
corn was not yet reaped, thus sending the 
Mare over to him. 
The cutter of the last sheaf was often 
identified with the Spirit, as in East Prussia, 
where the sheaf and its reaper were both called 
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Old Grandmother; or in the Vorharz, where 
the reaper and his binder were swathed in 
straw, named the Oats-man and Oats-woman, 
and had to dance at the festival in their 
prickly costumes. The Neck-carrier—the 
bearer, that is, of the last sheaf—was also often 
handled roughly, soused with water, chased 
along the village, or slightly beaten. The use 
of water was, no doubt, sympathetic magic, 
meant to secure sufficient rain for the new 
crop. The remainder of unfriendly actions 
was a vestige of the previously mentioned 
human sacrifices. 


HE Harvest Supper, also known as 

Mell Supper or Kern Supper, was the 
joyful conclusion of the ingathering. It was 
celebrated in a truly patriarchal spirit, when 
master and servants sat in great equality at the 
same table, chatting, dancing, and singing 
gaily. In many districts of this country it was 
a significant occasion for the young people, 
for if a youth drank to a girl at the kern 
supper, and she accepted, the couple were 
publicly received as sweethearts. 

The lore of harvest was as rich as a harvest- 
field in ripened ears. Most of it vanished 
when the mower took the place of hand- 
reaping and agriculture itself became more 
and more a mechanised industry. Nowadays 
it is only the Harvest Thanksgiving, cele- 
brated by special church services, which 
reminds us of past rejoicings and colourful 
feasts. And it is only the faint voice of 
ageless memory which still keeps humming 
the old song at this time of the year: 


We have ploughed, we have sowed, 
We have reaped, we have mowed, 

We have brought home every load, 
Hip! Hip! Hip! Harvest Home! 


EEE 


Harvest 


The waiting lights of home 
Across the shadowed lane ; 
A silence down the fields 
Where creaked the heavy wain; 
A cooling breeze astir 
Amid the russet leaves; 
Triumphant weariness— 
And, in the garner, sheaves! 


GILLIAN GAYLOR. 





Oh My Nassau Hat! 





ZENNA DENOVAN 


id is safe to guess that Christopher Columbus 
was not greeted by a fashion-show when 
he first set foot in the New World on the tiny 
Bahamian island of San Salvador. Indeed, 
since the inhabitants didn’t even wear 
clothes, it is clear that New World fashion 
trends of the time left not a little to be 
desired. 

Even so, those golden-skinned natives were 
adept at weaving the leaves of the coconut- 
palm into mats and crude baskets, and this 
handicraft has found its way down to the 
present-day Bahamian Negro, who now has 
a mastery in producing striking hats, baskets, 
handbags, even tea-cosies, all woven from the 
ever-useful-for-something palm-tree. 

Proudest creation is the native coconut-hat, 
now internationally famous, worn by natives 
and nobility, admired by rich and poor. This 
hat was first crudely made by the sponge- 
fishermen who worked all day from little 
open dinghies under a blazing tropical sun. A 
Bahamian lady, the late Miss Mary Wilson, 
added a colourful hatband and a good-quality 
lining, and found herself with a_ thriving 
business called ‘Under the Sign of the Coco- 
nut Hat,’ a must-see in Nassau for all visiting 
tourists. The President of F. Tripler and 
Company, New York, was one of Miss 
Wilson’s visitors and realised the potential- 
ities of the Bahamian coconut-hat for men’s 
country wear. A display of specimens on 
Fifth Avenue, and success was instantaneous. 
Nassau found itself then and there in the 
export business. 


APITAL of the Bahamas, Nassau stands 
on New Providence Island, and is small, 
unpretentious, and quaint. A seashore road 
runs from one tip of the island to the other, 
a distance of about thirty miles of breath- 
taking escapes. Nassau could be where they 
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took a piece, widened it out, built a movie- 
house—and it became a town. Then the 
Americans came over, established a bar-room 
—and it became a city. Just like that. 

The native market, shaded by tall coconut- 
palms alongside the dock, provides a vivid 
hub for the Nassau-hat industry. Miniature 
stalls, presided over by mountainous women, 
are overburdened with exotic-looking creations 
which always succeed in waylaying starry-eyed 
tourists taking their first steps on foreign soil. 
The ever-smiling coloured folk break their 
seemingly endless chatter and descend on 
prospective buyers with an alacrity born of 
much practice, and with price-quotations 
that rise and fall companionably with the 
enthusiasm of the customer. Should the 
traveller not wish to buy, he has to employ 
strategy of the first order before he can hope 
to escape. 

Ordinarily, the natives do not put up a big 
display on their stalls since the Nassau resi- 
dents are too blasé about local industries 
and would rather buy on Bond Street, but 
when the signalman on the lookout fort at 
the entrance of the harbour hoists flags that 
indicate ‘Cruiseboat coming!’ the market- 
place hums with activity. Tourists see Nassau 
as just the busy piace that in actual fact it 
isn’t. 

A purchaser of a Nassau hat or bag, how- 
ever, has the pleasant thought that, even 
though common locally, his or her acquisition 
will be the very height of fashion at home— 
a subtle way of making friends green with 
envy, and, incidentally, an interesting souvenir 
to serve as a reminder of how the Bahamian 
natives live and work. 


o bew making of straw products is a surpris- 
ingly long and involved undertaking. 
Most mornings at sunrise a band of children 





go to the more deserted parts of New Provi- 
dence to collect the palm-leaves. These are 
mostly from a type of palm known as the 
silvertop, the leaves of which not only wear 
better than those of the coconut-palm, but 
can also be split into fine, supple strips. 
The strips, after drying for about a week and 
possibly dyeing with the same brand of old- 
time dye that mother uses at home, are plaited 
into long, narrow ribbons of about an inch 
in width. These ribbons are deftly stitched 
round and round until a hat is formed— 
amazingly, the right size. When a hat is 
ordered, a native will take one glance at her 
customer’s head and go to work, always 
finishing up with just the right size! 

With the basic style so successful, changes 
are rare and reluctant. Should a siesta-ing 
worker come out of her mid-afternoon doze 
with an original thought, such as a garland 
of sea-shells instead of a band of printed 
fabric, the idea is generally laughed at by the 
others to such an extent that the inspired 
one retreats to ignominy. Occasionally, how- 
ever, the idea is not laughed at, and the next 
day the whole market-place features this one 
new twist. 


[Ast winter a Government House garden- 
party invitation caught me without a 
thing to wear. A particular horror this, be- 
cause after all it was my first such party in 
this for me new and most pleasant-to-live-in 
colony, and I didn’t want to appear looking 
as though I didn’t know what was what, even 
though, of course, I didn’t. However, I did 
happen to have an unusually attractive dress, 
which, with a hat displaying any sense of 
sophistication, would well give me, I knew, 
the confidence I apparently needed. 

So I visited the market-place, and soon 
found myself well in the clutches of a typical 
example of smiling dark salesmanship, who 
told me her name was Gussie, and that 
‘Everybody knows Gussie.’ Little did Gussie 
know, I inwardly smiled to myself, that I 
was not a plain would-be buyer, but a plain 
would-be nuisance. Me and my new idea! 

Gussie said sure she would make a hat 
for me any way I liked, and I said that was 
fine. I then started to explain what I had in 
mind. She listened very well. 

‘I want it made with two colours of straw 
woven together loose and lacy so that it 
almost falls to pieces!’ 


OH MY NASSAU HAT! 


‘Sure, Miss, I understand just what you 
want.’ 

I went on to say that it was to have a top 
flare, a crown filled in with ruched material 
to match the skirt, and various other indi- 
vidual features, which Gussie insisted she 
understood like the back of her hand. Just 
in case of accidents I repeated each detail 
again, carefully stressing the points over which 
she was likely to stumble. She was sure of 
everything, even to the length of reminding 
me of what I had told her the first time and 
hadn’t repeated twice. Bright girl this, I 
thought as I bade her good-bye; she knows 
what she is doing and seems to have a good 
sense of chic. 

Just as I was moving away she called: 
‘Thanks a lot, Missy. I’ll embroider NASSAU 
on the crown without it costing you any 
extra if you like, Missy.’ I froze in my foot- 
steps, all my illusions crashing. To think 
she could have made such a suggestion. No 
doubt she sensed my horror, and in reparation 
gave me an oversized apologetic grin. I 


crossed my fingers and fled. 
A COUPLE of days later I nervously 
returned to Gussie, who welcomed me 
enthusiastically. Too enthusiastically, I 
thought. She drew me aside with the air of 
a conspirator, and stealthily unwrapped 
many folds of newspaper, finally bringing 
the masterpiece into the light of day. It was 
indeed a materialised dream! It almost had 
a top flare, and the ruching was recognisable, 
and NASSAU wasn’t written across the crown. 
I looked at it ecstatically with unprejudiced 
eye. It was great! Indeed, nothing like it 
had ever been seen before. Even Gussie 
could hardly believe her eyes. 

*How much do I owe you, Gussie?’ I asked, 
still keeping my delighted optics on the 
wonderful prize. 

Gussie shrugged. 
she answered. 

So I paid her—too much, no doubt. But we 
were both happy and parted the best of friends. 


‘Leave it to you, Missy,’ 


A long last the day of the garden-party 
arrived. A warm February sun smiled 
on the cool summer dresses of the women 


and the tropical whites of the men. Waiters 
in immaculate shell-jackets flitted to and fro 
like balls in a game of bagatelle. A soft- 
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playing orchestra in the shade of a palm- 
grove recalled nostalgic memories. I felt 
suddenly very young and insignificant walking 
among such evidence of grace and poise. 
Thank goodness for Gussie’s hat, I thought. 
At least I have something distinctive and 
wonderful. 

Finally, I took my place on the receiving 


line to meet His Excellency the Governor 
and his Lady, both looking remarkably 
elegant, accompanied by the Aide-de-Camp 
and his wife, who also looked poised and 
charming. But... golly! Where can I run 
and hide? The A.D.C.’s wife was wearing 
an exact replica of my dearest little treasure 
of a hat! 


The Tarbert Fank 





FINLAY J. MACDONALD 


| WAKENED with the first thump of grand- 
father’s feet on the floor of the next room. 
I had no watch, but I knew that it was five 
o'clock on the morning of the Tarbert 
Fank, for it was always at that hour that my 
grandfather rose on that day. And the 
second thump warned me that his first boot 
was on and that it was time for me to get 
up too. 

There was never a morning like the morn- 
ing of the Tarbert Fank. Even the breeze 
that came in through the slit of my skylight 
had a new tang in it, and when I put my face 
into the slit the bit of the bay that I could see 
looked different also. It was grey with the 
cold because the sun wasn’t up, and there were 
patches on it that showed like oil but were 
really stretches of calmer calm. There was the 
screeching of one seagull, and the chug of one 
boat that was coming towards me out of the 
shadow of the Scalpay hills. I looked to the 
hills of Skye. They were far away and I knew 
that the day would keep fine. 

The door of my _ grandfather’s room 
squeaked open and I could have cried with 
shame, for I had meant to be ready before 
him, and, instead, I was standing at the sky- 
light with my trousers in one hand and my 
boots in the other. To crown it all, too, I knew 
well that my boots would be difficult, for I 
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hadn’t worn them since the beginning of June. 

But my grandfather was just finishing the 
‘Books’ when I got downstairs. That was 
little credit to my speed, for the Fank morn- 
ing worship was always shortened by the last 
prayer and the grace before breakfast being 
made one. I slipped in just as my grand- 
mother was leaving the room for the bowls of 
brose, and I noticed out of the corner of my 
eye that her iron-grey hair had not been 
combed. Somehow it meant a lot to me, for 
it was another sign that the day of the Tarbert 
Fank had come. 

Without a word I took my bowl and held it 
while my grandmother gave me the first help- 
ing of the milk—the top of the jug, on which 
the cream had just begun to form. I sat at 
the table alone, for on that day the old man 
always made sure that Mark got fed well. 
Mark came through wagging his tail as I stood 
up, and soon the three of us were ready for 
the road. 


HE questions I asked were always serious 
ones on the Fank day morning. They 
did not necessarily have much to do with the 
sheep-gathering at first, but they tended that 
way, for I must have subconsciously planned 
things so that the explanation I was hearing 





when we reached the Red Gate was the one 
which made it clear that for years and years 
the most difficult section of the mountain 
was the one allocated to my grandfather. I 
was tremendously proud of the fact, partly 
because it was proof of the regard in which 
my grandfather’s shepherding was held, and 
partly because it was the neighbours’ way of 
saying that Mark was the best dog in seven 
parishes. The latter reflected glory on me, 
for after all, was Mark not the son of Fanny 
our own dog at home? 

It was a long climb up Stighacleit, particu- 
larly when one felt it necessary to take long 
strides, but I prided myself, and I assured the 
old man, that the willow-stick helped—the 
one which he had made specially for me even 
before my parents had given their consent 
to my spending the summer holidays at 
Dieraclate. 

I tried hard to keep my breathing steady, but 
we were nowhere near the halfway mark when 
the inevitable question came: ‘Am bheil thu 
fas sgith?’ and though I panted denial of 
even the first pangs of tiredness I knew from 
previous experience that my steps were 
numbered. 

‘Here now is the Crotal Rock,’ said my 
grandfather, ‘and no little boy has ever come 
as far as this before. So it might be just as 
well if you were to sit here while Mark and 
I go on for another few yards for the sheep.’ i 
could hardly protest in the face of such 
plausible argument, and I could hardly deny 
in the face of grey-haired experience that the 
distance to the top of Stighacleit could be 
measured in yards. So I sat on the Crotal 
Rock, and meekly allowed my grandfather to 
remove my boots and take them with him. 
I had always considered this a senseless opera- 
tion, but last year I had tried to wander away 
from the rock over the spiked heather, and I 
had understood the diabolical cleverness of 
the move. 


was a long wait on the Crotal Rock, but 
it helped a bit to count the boats moving 
up and down the two lochs far below, and it 
was thrilling to look down on Tarbert stradd- 
ling its isthmus, realising that it was from this 
very rock that the map-maker must have 
looked at the time he was able to make 
such an accurate job of the sheet on the 
schoolroom wall. 

A sudden cry sounded in the distance. I 


THE TARBERT FANK 


started with thoughts for a moment of moor- 
land monsters, but soon I understood that 
the sheep were on the way down. Thankfully, 
I looked around, grateful that my pre- 
occupation had kept the thoughts of the 
moorland’s inhabitants away till now. Then 
suddenly, thundering past with terror in their 
eyes, went the yearlings with Mark in hot 
pursuit, his fangs gleaming and dripping froth. 
Far away, I could hear the voice of my grand- 
father directing him: ‘Steady on, boy! To 
the left! Head them! Mark! Head them, 
you son of a—’ There were other words, too, 
which I would never have heard had my 
grandmother been present, and I made a 
mental note of them all. And then the main 
sheep-flock wended its way past me, too wise 
to run the gauntlet of Mark, whom they 
certainly knew by sight and possibly by 
reputation. 

*You’re here my boy,’ the old man said as 
if the meeting was a chance one, and I said 
nothing as I bent down to hide the humiliation 
that always went with the donning of my 
boots. He lit his pipe then, and sat beside me, 
and with the voice of a man in search of 
wisdom asked: *Would you think this a bad 
year for the braxy?’ Astounded at being 
thought worthy of consultation, I embarked 
upon a hastily-thought-up reply, trying hard 
to make up my mind, as I went along, whether 
‘braxy’ or ‘fluke’ was the disease that I was 
trying to treat. The old man corrected a few 
points and asked me to enlarge on others, and 
when his pipe was finished said: *MacKillop 
should be alongside now. We'll meet his 
flock at the White Quarry.’ 


LOWLY we moved down the slope. Now 
and then, on my own initiative, I moved 
out to keep the sheep in line, and Mark with 
a disdainful look in his eye would whisk past 
and terrify the flock into formation again. 
MacKillop was at the White Quarry, and 
as we came in Macleod arrived too. Away 
in the distance, my other grandfather was 
making his erratic way down the slope, and 
so we all sat down to await his arrival. He 
was ever a source of amusement for the 
others, for he had been a fisherman and 
wasn’t quite at home with sheep and dogs. 
Now and then a white form would shoot out 
of his flock and head for the freedom of the 
mountainside again, and MacKillop would 
say: ‘Aye, man, they seem to know when old 
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Finlay isn’t looking!’ And then, the story 
was told of how ‘old Finlay,’ as they called 
him, had once been sold a bag of stucco 
instead of a bag of cement, and how he had 
made a dipping-bath out of it such as had 
never been seen before, and which was fine 
till they put water into it. The laughter was 
just dying as he reached us, but if he had 
known what it was about he would have 
laughed the loudest of all, for he got more fun 
out of his failures than the others did out of 
their successes. 

The boys from the village and the widow 
women were waiting for us as we came down 
the short incline to the lochside fank. Our 
job was finished then, for they did the penning 
while my grandfather and Mark and I walked 
home for a quick lunch before the shear- 
ing began, and, as far as I remember at this 


date, it was a good lunch and a good shear- 
ing too. 


ke is a long time now since I was at a Tarbert 
Fank. But sometimes I find myself on the 
way to the office catching a whiff of something 
in the air that takes me back to the Crotal 
Rock on an August morning. But I wouldn’t 
go back for worlds, though I remember the 
date fine, for now nobody would ever think 
of cutting a willow-stick for me, and nobody 
would ever think of marooning me on a moor- 
land rock without my shoes. Mark is no 
longer there, and his successor prefers the boys 
of his own time. In any case, there may not 
have been as much to the day as I thought, 
for I began to tell a story about it, and it hasn’t 
turned out to be a story at all. 


Poetry Throbbing in Omniscient Unison 


Words upon words, mood and metre, 
line and rhythm, stanza and structure, 
poetry throbbing in omniscient unison 


with the broad beat of life; 


throb and throb of hearts and hearts’ emotions; 
beat of the wind in the high tree-tops 
and its sad smoothing over the face, 


the face of wide waters; 


perpetual thunder of the long surf-lines, 

hushing of breakers at the shore, at the shore; 

swish and hiss, swish and hiss, birds’ wings at dawning; 
passing of clouds, falling of rain, hail thickly tumbling; 
magic of moonlight touching the dark mountains ; 
breasts’ simple movement, now rising, now falling; 
rhythm of speaking, of sobbing, of laughter ; 

pageant of seasons, going and coming; 

beat of the seconds giving birth to the minutes, 

hours elbowing onwards from nothing to nothing, 
months and years in step marching forward and treading 
on the slower heels of the centuries; 

rhythm of shape, rhythm of colour; 

rhythm of music—half-sister to poesy. 


Everything rhythmic, everything throbbing, 
everything beating, from eternity to eternity; 

was, now, and shall be, all beating, all throbbing; 
light of the stars in rhythm of ages; 

warmth of the sun through space without ending; 
world on its axis a-turning and turning; 

spheres on their orbits to the beat of the universe ; 
poetry throbbing in omniscient unison. 


D. H. SmrirH. 





Evergreen Statues 


The Art of Topiary 


LAURIE TESTER, F.R.H.S. 


‘OPIARY is among the oldest of garden 
crafts, although there is no record to 
state who first practised it. Legend says that 
it was unknowingly a simple woodman who 
incurred the displeasure of the gods and was 
changed into a tree, but was allowed to retain 
his own shape. 

The word is derived from the Latin topiarius, 
meaning an ornamental landscape gardener, 
and the art was well known to the Romans. 
Perhaps the most famous of all Roman formal 
gardens was that in Tuscany belonging to 
Pliny. According to a description given by 
Pliny the Younger to his friend Apollinaris, 
visitors were taken to a ‘sort of terrace, 
embellished with various figures, and bounded 
with a box-hedge, from which they descended 
by an easy slope adorned with the represen- 
tation of divers animals in box, answering 
alternately to each other; this was surrounded 
by a walk enclosed with tonsile evergreens, 
shaped into a variety of forms. Behind it 
was the gestatio, laid out in the form of a 
circus, ornamented in the middle with box 
cut into numberless different figures, together 
with a plantation of shrubs, prevented by the 
shears from running too high.’ It must 
surely have been an impressive sight. 


OPIARY was introduced into Britain by 

the Romans, but the fashion was short- 
lived, and it was not until the 16th century 
that it was revived, one of the first examples 
being the maze laid out at Hampton Court 
by Cardinal Wolsey. The new art became 
popular all over Europe, and one writer of 
the time records that ‘the excellence of 
gardens came to be judged by their formality.’ 
Instead of stone sculptures, hedges and shrubs 
were included in garden designs, and were 
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made to do double duty as windscreens and 
sculpture galleries. 

In Italy at about this date it was almost 
impossible to walk a distance of a mile in a 
residential area without seeing some fantastic 
creature cut out of evergreen. The pride of 
Genoa was said by Evelyn, the diarist, to be 
a clump of yews shaped to resemble a flock of 
sheep complete with a shepherd tending them 
and a menagerie of wild animals looking 
on menacingly in the background. Evelyn 
himself grew a holly-hedge, 400 feet long and 
9 feet high, through which Peter the Great 
drove with a wheelbarrow and had as a 
result to pay the owner the sum of £150 as 
compensation. 

During the reign of William III the royal 
gardens in Holland were full of clipped shrubs 
and bushes—junipers shaped like pyramids, 
marshmallows as sundials, and big yews cut 
and trained to form complete summer- 
houses. In England, topiary had shown little 
originality until William came here as king. 
In his own garden in London, known as the 
Dutch garden and laid out by himself, fan- 
tastic designs were seen in this country for 
the first time. 

The most enthusiastic monarch of all, 
however, was probably Louis XIV of France, 
who became almost a fanatic. He engaged 
the services of Le Nétre, a famous gardener, 
to plan the gardens of Versailles in such a 
manner ‘that the Nation and the Court might 
be dazzled and enchanted by its novelty and 
singularity.” Le Nétre, who came to England 
and designed the semicircular gardens at 
Hampton Court, perfected the art of topiary 
and would go as far as to clip the branches 
of trees to represent even the architecture of 
different periods. His representation of 
greyhounds in box led a writer of the day to 
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declare: ‘Your gardener can shape the lesser 
wood to the shape of men armed in the field, 
ready to give battell; or swift-running Grey- 
hounds to chase the Deere, or hunt the Hare. 
This kind of hunting shall not waste your 
corne, nor much your coyne.’ Nevertheless, 
topiary was a most expensive hobby, even 
for the wealthiest of people, because of the 
extent to which the craft was practised. 

The 18th century saw the height of popu- 
larity of topiary, but a movement advocating 
the return to natural landscapes was begun. 
The movement was supported by Addison, 
but it was Pope who delivered what was 
very likely the mortal blow by publishing 
a Satirical catalogue that offered among other 
items: 


The Tower of Babel, not yet finished. 

A lavender pig with sage growing in its 
belly. 

A pair of giants, stunted, to be sold cheap. 

A quickset hog, shot up into a porcupine 
by being forgot a week in rainy weather. 

Divers eminent poets in bays, somewhat 
blighted. 


Topiary died almost overnight, and there is 
probably no parallel in the history of garden- 
ing to this sudden change of taste. Gardens 
were dug up and burned wholesale, although 
not without a little reluctance, for a topiary 
garden hag represented a large investment, 
some of the choicest trees having been brought 
over from Holland regardless of cost. 


JPORTUNATERY, not all the gardens were 
destroyed, and among those retained is 
that at Levens Hall near Kendal, Westmor- 


land. This, which is possibly the finest 
topiary garden in Britain, was designed by 
Beaumont, a French gardener who came to 
England at the time of the Restoration. Many 
of the trees are the very ones that were planted 
when the garden was laid out two hundred and 
fifty years ago, while the rest are identical in 
shape and size with those that they have 
replaced. The trees represent not only 
geometrical designs and birds, but also boats, 
umbrellas, cups and saucers, an Indian 
wigwam, and even a judge’s wig that is so large 
that it contains a table and seats, and forms a 
splendid summerhouse. 

Other fine gardens that still exist are at 
Blenheim Palace, Oxfordshire, where there are 
hundreds of yards of box-hedge only a foot 
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high; Hatfield House, Hertfordshire, with 
its famous maze; and Compton Wynyates, 
Warwickshire, which is one of the loveliest 
houses in Britain. At Wrest Park, Bedford- 
shire, can be seen three different styles of 
garden according to the varying tastes of the 
members of the de Grey family. To the south 
of the house are the remains of formal gardens 
and artificial canals laid out in 1706 after 
the style of Versailles. To the north is the 
apparently natural landscape created in 1760 
by ‘Capability’ Brown, who detested the 
formal garden; while finally there is close to 
the house an avenue of carefully-trimmed 
trees and floral-shaped flower-beds sur- 
rounded by dwarf hedges that were planted 
about fifty years after the time of Brown. 

Some years ago there was one of the 
quaintest groups of clipped trees in the 
country at Packwood House, Warwickshire. 
On a huge mound was a big yew cut in the 
form of a cross. Paths branched off from this 
central spot in various directions, and were 
bordered with hedges of box. The mound 
was known as the Mount of Olives, and close 
by were four large yews clipped in the shape 
of square canisters and termed the ‘Four 
Evangelists.’ Smaller yews were dotted about 
on the lower ground to represent a multitude 
of people listening to one of the Evangelists 
preaching. 


PIARY work can often be seen in church- 

yards, and at Bedfont, a village near 
Staines, Middlesex, are two yew peacocks 
which form an arch to the church porch and are 
said to represent the two haughty maidens 
whom Thomas Hood described as being * proud 
as peacocks.’ At Brenchley, Kent, there is an 
avenue of neat yews leading to the door of 
the nave. To-day, the gardener is paid five 
shillings for clipping each tree, but time was 
when the payment was a quart cf beer. 

At Painswick, Gloucestershire, the church- 
yard contains ninety-nine yews, and tradition 
has it that all attempts to make the hundredth 
grow have failed. Every year in September, 
on a Sunday known locally as ‘Clipping 
Sunday,’ the trees are trimmed, and after 
morning service the congregation march in 
procession round the church singing a special 
‘clipping’ hymn to mark the occasion. 

Otherwise, however, few traces remain 
to-day of the art of topiary. Here and there 
you may still come across a carefully-trimmed 





yew-hedge, or perhaps a box-tree clipped to 
the shape of a bird, or even a whole topiary 
garden that has remained through the years, 


THE THRILL OF SURFING 


but generally speaking the practice is in- 
significant compared with its heyday two 
hundred years ago. 


The Thrill of Surfing 





RONALD FRANK 


IF you are making your first visit to the north 
side of the Cornish peninsula this year, 
don’t expect the bathing to be the placid 
‘dip’ you’ve enjoyed on the Channel coast. 
You will have read or heard of the surf- 
bathing, of course, but don’t assume that it 
can be taken or left alone—there are always 
breakers on these long, flat sands that are 
the edge of the stormiest ocean in the world, 
however brilliant the Cornish sunshine. And 
after your first bathe, when you have felt the 
power of the creaming waves and seen the 
experts speeding effortlessly shorewards, 
almost certainly you will be off to buy or 
hire a surfboard. 

If your stay is short or you do not bathe so 
often, hiring is more economical at sixpence 
for a fairly elastic half-hour. Boards are ex- 
pensive these days, as much as a pound apiece, 
but, if you do buy, it is worth remembering 
that the less costly, flat boards are in every 
way as efficient as the ones with rakishly 
curved ends. In any case, do try to equip 
each member of the bathing party—sharing 
a board is a chilly and unsatisfactory business. 
A rough guide to size is to hold the board as 
you will when waiting for a wave, with the 
square end against the tops of the thighs, when 
your fingers should not quite reach the other 
end. Pencil your name and hotel on your 
new surfboard; few things are so easy to 
overlook in the mealward rush. 


Now to the sea fully equipped, and this 
may be where you find surfing is not 


altogether so easy as it looks. I mentioned 
‘experts’ just now, but actually surfing is 
one of those things that come suddenly, like 
riding a bicycle, after which it is quite easy. 
Some, however, do find it difficult to get the 
knack, and most of their holiday slips away 
before they savour the thrill of a long ride. 

The theory, of course, is simply that the 
board provides a planing surface, like the 
underside of a speedboat or of a flat stone, 
which supports you as you skim across the 
water, pushed by the breaking wave behind. 
The actual buoyancy of the plywood is 
negligible, so don’t count on it to support 
you if you go out of your depth. 

As for technique, it’s mainly a matter of 
timing. Wade out waist-deep; this is quite 
far enough, as the ‘good’ breakers will then, 
on an average day, be shoulder-high. 
Rest the board against the tops of the legs 
and, when you see a likely-looking wave, face 
the beach while continuing to watch the 
wave’s approach out of the corner of your 
eye. Crouch slightly, and as it smashes 
around you, not before, thrust off, trying to 
launch yourself at the speed of the wave. 
If successful, you will have settled down into 
the breaker with only your head and shoulders 
in front of it, and you are away, skimming at 
what seems a terrific speed over the smooth 
water. Relax; don’t try to hold yourself 
too high on the board or you will force it 
down and the wave will overtake you. Keep 
your head down, push the board forward 
a few inches from under you, and rest your 
hands flat on top of it in preference to grip- 
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ping the edges. There is nothing just like 
the exhilaration of cutting along, half in, half 
on the hissing water, and as your wave dies 
out near the beach your one idea will be to 
leap up and forge out again, board held 
high, for another ride. 


IMING is especially important when the 
waves are not very strong; it is on these 
days that you will see dozens of people 
failing to get started while the same few ride 
in again and again. A second (literally) too 
early in the launch and you splosh too deeply 
into the water for the wave to push you 
forward. A second too late and you sag 
futilely down its reverse slope. Range 
yourself in line with one of the successful 
riders and go as he goes. Personal instruction 
is, of course, better still. 

You will find it worth while to wait a few 
minutes for the larger breakers, one of which 
comes to every six or eight of the average ones. 
These will often overtake smaller waves on the 
way in, hurling you on with fresh momentum 
each time they do so, until the aggregate wave 
has taken you with undiminished speed to the 
water’s edge. Although you can ride on a 
couple of inches of water, it is inadvisable to 
go on to the bitter end, as the board will 
ground very abruptly and stop, while you slide 


painfully along its gritty length to come to an 
ignominious halt on your face a few yards 
further on, swamped and sandy. The graceful 
way of stopping in very shallow water is to 
put a hand down on either side and lift your- 
self up as smartly as you can, letting the 
board go on with the remains of the wave. 

After each run, the temptation to have just 
one more will be terrific, and, except on very 
bleak days, one is far less conscious of cold 
than in other forms of sea-bathing, in spite 
of being half out of the water most of the 
time. This is probably because of the batter- 
ing of the surf and of the real hard work one 
does in forcing out against the waves. It is 
therefore as well to come in before you feel 
either tired or chilly. 

Another word of warning. Some beaches 
are notorious for a deadly undertow on an 
ebbing tide, so, if you must bathe then, keep 
near the other people and don’t be the farthest 
out. When the children are surfing, too, one 
grown-up should refrain from riding, in order 
to keep them out of trouble—if nothing worse, 
a small child can get a terrifying ducking 
from these waves. 

If you don’t find surfing the most exciting 
and satisfying kind of bathing there is, you 
can always make your surfboard into a couple 
of shelves or something. But I don’t think 
you will want to. 


Call of the North 


Oh rest, tired soul, in my broad green valleys, 
Oh sleep, sad heart, in my hills of peace. 

Thy mind shall calm like the evening waters, 
Thy tears shall dry, and thy conflict cease. 


My streams shall cheer thee with rushing laughter, 
My scented winds o’er the moors shall blow, 

My royal heather shail spread its purple, 

And in its triumph o’ercome thy woe. 


And after rest will you hear my story— 
The call of pipes and the march of men; 


The wail of women who lose their loved ones, 
The sob of joy as they meet again. 


With such frail spells do I bind my children, 
And yet how strong are my spells of power! 
Go forth, brave youth, in the blaze of noontide, 
Come home, sad heart, in the twilight hour. 
M. MoFFAT BROWN. 





Ofori’s Leg 


B. M. PRICE 


FORI, the washerman, sat on a kerosene 

tin under the lime-tree watching the 
two small-boys as they soaped and rinsed 
the white man’s clothes in the round enamel 
bath. When the things were dry, after so 
short a time in the midday. heat, he would 
begin his skilled work with the irons. Even 
now the irons were heating on the charcoal 
brazier he had brought with him. 

The small-boys sang and laughed as they 
pegged the clothes on the line—the white 
man’s suits in the sun, and the delicate, 
coloured dresses of the white woman in the 
shade. Ofori smoked his black, evil-smelling 
pipe and gossiped with the cook, who also 
came from Ashanti—even from the same 
village which Ofori had left many years ago. 
Then he had been a young man setting off 
with his mother’s blessing, and all his worldly 
goods tied up in a piece of cloth; now he was 
a middle-aged man of thirty, with two wives, 
seven children, and a good job. 

The small-boys put a strong wooden table 
in the shade behind the garage, and Ofori 
set to work, smoothing, pressing, folding. 
As he ironed, he sang the sad songs of his 
tribe, but, though the tunes were melancholy, 
Ofori was perfectly happy and absorbed in 
the rhythmic movements of his iron, back and 
forth and in and out. 

It was a good life. He liked the easy loafing 
in the compounds, talking to the steward- 
boys, hearing of the strange ways of the 
white people ; but best of all he liked the 
ironing. The delicate garments worn by the 
white women fascinated him, and there was 
a satisfaction in smoothing out the crumpled 
Palm Beach suits. They would pile up in 
the enamel bath beside him and a sweet, 
fresh smell came from them. 

When the sun began to slip quickly down 
behind the hills and the short African twilight 


crept over the compounds, Ofori, five shillings 
in his pocket, would walk home to the white 
hut where his numerous family teemed in 
happy confusion. There would be a flat, 
black pot on the wood fire; a savoury smell 
would rise from it; and Ofori, his European 
shirt and trousers discarded in favour of a 
one-piece garment tied on one shoulder, 
would sit on a wooden packing-case and eat 
his fill of the hot, pungent stew, sharp with 
red peppers and greasy with palm-oil. 

It was a good life—not too energetic, but 
why waste energy when one could earn 
money enough to feed ten souls in so easy 
and pleasant a fashion? Ofori even sent 
money to his mother in far-off Ashanti. The 
son of his brother drove a lorry for the cocoa- 
buyers, and, during the season when the crop 
was being harvested, Mamu would make 
many trips from up-country to the Coast. 
Occasionally, when not too involved in 
exchanging his earnings for palm-wine, he 
would amble along to Ofori’s compound with 
news of ‘the family, tidings of births and 
deaths and marriages. Ofori would wrap 
some coins up in a piece of cloth and give 
them to Mamu to be delivered with greetings 
to the mother he had left so many years 
ago. 


FORI was going home one evening after 
his weekly washday at the house of the 
white doctor; the two small-boys walked 
ahead, carrying on their woolly heads the 
enamel bath, the irons, and the charcoal 
brazier. Ofori carried nothing. Presently 
they passed an old man driving his goats 
back to the village. Ofori greeted him, but 
the emaciated old man seemed too exhausted 
to reply. 
‘Give me thy stick, old one,’ said Ofori 
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good-naturedly, ‘and take thy ease. 
drive the goats for thee.’ 

The old man smiled from his sunken eyes 
and raised his hand in thanks as with vigorous 
thwacks Ofori drove the goats through the 
sandy scrub to where the old man lived in 
a squalid tumble-down hut with his goats, 
the last of his worldly goods. One by one he 
sold them and existed for a few months on 
the proceeds; when they had all gone to the 
Slaughterers he would be destitute and have 
to depend for his food on the bounty of his 
loud-voiced, shrewish daughter-in-law. The 
old man knew her bread would be bitter 
indeed, though she would see he had food 
for his stomach and a fire to warm his bones. 

As Ofori drove the goats into the dilapidated 
compound, a sharp edge of some opened and 
discarded tin penetrated the hard and calloused 
sole of his foot. He grunted with pain and 
lifted up his foot, to see a jagged tear from 
which blood oozed and dropped on to the 
filthy ground. The old man clasped his hands 
together helplessly; then he hobbled into 


I will 


his hut, and came out carrying a length of 
crepe bandage, a triumphant gleam in his eye. 
‘They throw this away from the big house of 
sickness. Many, many such they throw in 
the round tins. I wait by the gates when they 
empty the tins on to the lorry, and any that 


fall to the ground I take.’ 

Ofori looked dubiously at the filthy rag. 
Even to his eye, untutored in the finer points 
of hygiene, it seemed a little unsuitable, but 
his foot was bleeding profusely, so he wrapped 
the bandage tightly round, thanked the old 
man, and limped home. 

Ofori’s first wife was out of temper; his 
second and rather flighty spouse had not 
returned from the market, where she sold 
fried cakes, so Ofori, a lover of peace, took 
himself off to the compound of his crony, 
Okinawa, and spent the evening with him. 
He drank freely of cheap gin with his friends 
and at moonrise stumbled back to his sleeping 
family and collapsed on his mat to snore the 
night away. 

When his wife woke him and he went out 
to souse his aching head under the communal 
standpipe, he grimaced as his foot touched 
the ground. 

‘What hast thou done to thy foot?’ asked 
his wife. 

*I stepped on a tin in the compound of 
Quaye, the goatherd.’ 

His wife muttered crossly as she undid the 
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bandage and examined the swollen angry- 
looking cut. Ignoring his protests, she 
fetched her tin box of treasures—her best 
kakoi, the caul in which her second child 
had been born, a charm against devils, and 
various pills, ointments, and purges. From 
the ointments she produced a foul-smelling 
paste, which she spread on the wound, 
wrapping round it the leaf from a famous 
juju-tree and a lock of the hair of a dead 
paramount chief. Ofori, somewhat com- 
forted, hobbled away to begin the day’s 
labour. 


Tw days later, shivering with pain and 
fever, Ofori sat on a wooden bench in 
the out-patient hall of the African Hospital, 
watching with apprehension the comings 
and goings around him. A perky, officious 
orderly in a white coat and high starched 
collar suddenly beckoned to him. 

Ofori limped into the dressing-room and 
stood in the doorway fighting every quivering 
instinct to run for his life. He had never 
seen any room so ciean and white and shining 
—such bright fearsome lamps, trays—and, 
surely, in that. cupboard of glass, there were 
knives! A tall white man with silver hair 
stood washing his hands and forearms over 
and over again. 

‘Sit here, friend,’ directed the orderly, 
showing two rows of shining teeth. When 
he saw Ofori’s foot and the shapeless, swollen 
leg, he clicked his teeth together, went over 
to the white doctor, and murmured something 
in his precise, government-school English. 
The doctor, still letting the water run over 
his hands, turned and looked at Ofori’s leg— 
not at his face—just at his leg. He kept 
looking at Ofori’s leg for quite a minute. 
Then, with his elbow, he moved back a shining 
arm that stopped the flow of water, picked a 
towel out of a tin box, and still keeping his 
eyes on the leg he walked slowly towards Ofori. 
It seemed as if he were fascinated by that leg. 
He wiped his hands meticulously on the 
towel while his eyes travelled slowly up 
Ofori’s leg and finally reached his face. Ofori 
grinned deprecatingly and gave a respectful 
little nod. 

‘How long?’ asked the doctor, feeling the 
swollen flesh with the tips of his fingers. 

*T’ree days since I cut my foot on some 
tin on the ground. My wife, she put fine 
strong medicine for my foot, but all day and 





all night it humbug me. Massa will give 
me prick?’ 

According to rumour the white man’s medi- 
cine consisted chiefly of ‘pricks,’ for yaws, 
for the flux, for everything—so said Jonathan, 
Ofori’s friend, who drove the hospital 
ambulance and claimed an extensive know- 
ledge of medical matters on the strength of it. 

The white fingers probed the length of 
Ofori’s leg and behind the knee. ‘You must 
come into the hospital,’ said the doctor, 
staring fixedly at Ofori with his curious 
eyes—so light, like water, thought the black 
man. ‘Your leg is very bad, and we shall 
have to cut it. It won’t hurt you—we shall 
put you to sleep.’ 

The doctor turned away and wrote some 
words on a piece of paper. Ofori found his 
tongue. ‘No, sah. I no want you cut my 
leg. Massa give me prick all same Jonathan 
and make I go home.’ 

He continued protesting, his knees shaking, 
his mouth dry, but the doctor handed the 
paper to the orderly, who said: ‘Come, you.’ 

Ofori turned appealingly to the doctor, 
and he in response suddenly smiled and put 
a hand on Ofori’s shoulder. The black man 
relaxed and looked at the doctor with new 
eyes. This was a good white man. Ofori 


had seen plenty, good and bad. He grinned 


and rose painfully to his feet. 
make I be cut. Okay.’ 

The doctor held out the admission card 
to the orderly. ‘Admit to Ward Four. Tell 
Sister for amputation to-morrow.’ 


‘Massa say 


FORI was put into a chair with wheels, 
which amused him very much. He was 
pushed into a very small room with a clang- 
ing door that magically appeared from the 
wall. Mysteriously, with a humming noise, 
the small room rose into the air. Ofori 
clutched the arms of the wheel-chair. The 
walls disappeared and another floor appeared. 
Again the door disappeared into the wall, 
and Ofori’s chair was pushed by the surly 
Kroo-boy into the largest room Ofori had 
ever seen or imagined. There seemed dozens 
of windows, hundreds of beds, and on to one 
of these he was lifted. He protested loudly 
when they took off his clothes, but beamed 
with delight at the fine striped suit the orderly 
brought him. 
In spite of almost continual pain, Ofori 
settled down happily enough, and his cheerful 
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grin greeted the doctor when he came round 
that evening with the head orderly and again 
examined the distorted leg. ‘We shall have 
to cut your leg off, I am afraid, Ofori.’ Ofori 
stared at him in astonishment. ‘Your leg 
is poisoned,’ the doctor went on. ‘If we 
don’t cut it off, the poison will go all over 
your body and you might die.’ 

The doctor talked very quietly, and there 
was a gentleness in his tone that encouraged 
Ofori to speak. 

‘Okay, sah,’ he said, with the ghost of his 
cheerful grin. ‘Massa will wait small, small. 
Mamu, son of my brother, will go back to 
Ashanti to-morrow. Make he ask my 
mother.’ 

The prematurely grey-haired doctor raised 
his eyebrows. This was new in his experience 
of local custom and taboo. ‘Your mother?’ 

“Yes, sah. In my country we no fit to 
have leg cut off without we have leave of 
mother.” He looked steadfastly at the 
doctor. ‘She give me body, sah. She say 
yes, or I no can let Massa cut it off.’ 

The doctor pursed his lips. ‘Ashanti,’ he 
mused. ‘That will take some time. Your 
mother is sure to say yes. It would be better 
not to wait.’ 

Ofori shook his head firmly. ‘No, sah. If 
Massa take off my leg I must return to my 
village. My mother and father must feed 
me, me and my wives and children. If I no 
ask my mother maybe she no give us food.” 

The white man nodded. There were strings 
attached to even this primitive social security. 
‘Tell your brother’s son to make great haste,’ 
he said gravely, ‘or it may be too late.’ Then, 
again, he warmed the heart of Ofori with his 
smile, and continued on his round of the 
hospital. 


AMU had his own highway code. As 
he drove the bucketing Bedford lorry 
through the villages he kept his hand on the 
horn. He was a familiar sight, and the 
mammies would run laughing to the side of 
the road, despite the laden calabashes on 
their heads; squawking hens and bleating 
goats jumped for their lives as the lorry swung 
by, packed with store goods for delivery to 
up-country traders, unofficial passengers cling- 
ing to the sides and perched on top, even on 
the fenders and the roof of the cab. 
There‘werefonly*two speeds to Mamu— 
throttle wide open and accelerator pushed 
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down hard, or dead-stop. He was known to 
the cocoa-buyers as a ‘lorry-killer,” and the 
insurance agent was contemplating increasing 
the premium on any lorry he drove. In spite 
of this, Mamu had never had an accident. 

On this trip Mamu carried in the greasy 
band of his dilapidated Homburg hat a 
letter written by Jonathan the ambulance- 
driver, who had been to a government school 
and could read and write. The letter weighed 
on Mamu’s mind and checked the cheerful 
songs with which he was accustomed to 
beguile the long stretches of monotonous 
forest road—a dusty red strip scored with 
horizontal ruts that jolted and jarred the 
almost springless chassis. 

At Dunkwa occurred a delay of four hours. 
The storekeeper was in court giving evidence 
against his clerk, and Mamu squatted outside 
with the resignation of his race. At the end 
of the hearing the storekeeper waved Mamu 
away and went to his bungalow for lunch and 
a siesta. Mamu slept in his lorry until the 
white man, drowsy and _ short-tempered, 


opened the store and took delivery of the 
goods. 

Mamu had decided to stay the night in 
Kumasi at the house of his sister, who had 
made a magnificent marriage with a clerk 
in the Cold Storage Company. They lived 


in luxury in a three-roomed whitewashed 
house, and his sister wore European dress, 
and even stockings, on Sundays. 

She was just setting off for a funeral feast 
with her husband, and they insisted on Mamu 
going with them. They went to the house 
of mourning, where all through the night the 
gin and palm-wine circulated, the funeral 
songs were sung, and the appropriate dances 
were performed. All this was done to appease 
or avert the demons that were lying in wait 
for the soul of Ebenezer Akimu, a good 
Christian, but whose widow was taking no 
chances. Altogether, it was a very high-class 
affair and worthy of the position and prestige 
of the dead man. Mamu enjoyed himself 
thoroughly. 

With his sister and her husband he staggered 
home at dawn and fell on to the grand brass 
bedstead in the parlour in an exhausted coma. 
When he awoke, the shadows of afternoon 
filled the compound, the smell of wood- 
smoke and dried fish told of the cooking of 
the evening meal. 

Mamu jumped to his feet, clasped his hands 
to his aching head, and ran to the lorry-park 
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where his battered dusty truck stood in mute 
reproach. ‘I will drive all night,’ he thought. 
‘To-morrow I will reach the village and the 
mother of my father will have the letter.’ 

Mamu did not relish the idea of driving 
alone through the forest at night. After a 
fiery evangelical meeting he had been con- 
verted to a form of Christianity. For three 
months he had eschewed the ‘demon Drink,’ 
but he had become a backslider, the pleasures 
of the bottle having proved too much for 
him. He was now at the mercy of his fears 
of two avenging spirits—the wrath of Jehovah 
and the demons of his native witch-doctors. 
To-night he was more afraid of Jehovah. 

The lorry turned into the forest road and 
the dark trees were a wall on each side of 
him. The headlights streamed before him, 
frightened animals caught in the beams in 
frozen terror. He whistled and sang as he 
drove—Moody and Sankey hymns and the 
folk-songs reputed to keep off devils. His 
spirits lifted as he spied a thin sliver of moon- 
light through the branches of the tall cotton- 
trees. 

Four hours after leaving Kumasi, the 
lights flickered, faded, and went out. Mamu 
stopped the lorry and sat for a moment 
turning the switch on and off. Then he got 
out and fumbled with the lamps, screwing 
and unscrewing. Muttering and cursing, 
he raced the engine—the lights remained 
obstinately dark. For several minutes he 
left the engine running, loath to let the silence 
of the forest wrap itself around his shrinking 
soul. ‘Lawd,’ he whimpered aloud, ‘don’t 
do dis to me. I done drink too much lars 
night, but, Lawd, don’t leave me here in de 
dark!’ 

The forest stirred like a waking beast. 
Far away a tree-bear called, and just over 
his head a night-bird screamed. Like rusty 
machinery the crickets whirred, and some 
prowler slipped through the undergrowth 
to lurk motionless, a shadow darker than 
the other shadows. Mamu swung himself 
into the lorry and buried his head in the 
evil-smelling cocoa sacks. There he lay 
shivering and moaning until, worn-out, he 
slept. 

When the sun rose and in the far distance 
a homely cock crew, he awoke to find the 
forest quiet and serene, an old familiar 
friend once more. ‘T’ank de Lawd!’ he 
muttered as he climbed into the driving-seat 
and drove on. 





: FORI, I think you will have to let me 
take off your leg—even without your 
mother’s permission. It’s getting worse.’ 

The white doctor’s fingers barely touched 
the distended limb, but Ofori winced with the 
pain. His eyes were heavy and his head 
throbbed, yet there was still a smile on his 
face—sunken now and of a greyish hue. 
“No, sah. Make you wait small small. 
Them prick the clerk give me he fine. Massa 
no cut me before my brother’s son come.’ 

The doctor was gazing moodily at the card 
that hung at the bottom of Ofori’s bed, and he 
could see it was covered with crossed lines and 
dots and one black line that rose up and came 
down like the hills behind the town. ‘If 
your wife puts her mark to a paper we can do 
it, Ofori.’ 

Again the black man shook his head. 
“That no be custom for my country. Black 
woman no be like white missis. She cook, 
have piccin, sell for market—she no savvy 
this palaver.’ 

The doctor looked at Jones, the head 
orderly. ‘Can you make him understand 
his life is in great danger? Tell him we can 
fit him with an artificial leg. He won't need 
to go to his tribe for charity.’ 

‘Thou art a fool, Ofori,’ the dresser burst 
forth in the Ashanti tongue. ‘This white 


man says if thou do not let him cut off thy 


leg thou wilt die. Thou hast the poison in 
thy foot from the cut, jue as though a 
mamba had bitten thee. Agree to what he 
says. We will prick thee and thou wilt 
fall into a deep sleep and feel nothing. Later, 
when thy wound has healed, this white man 
will give thee a new leg made from steel and 
wood. On this thou shalt walk and none 
shall tell thou hast lost thy own leg that thy 
mother gave thee.’ 

Ofori listened in silence. It was tempting— 
a new leg. White men were truly gods. They 
could fly in the air and jump from the flying 
machine, high up, and great round sails 
appeared and held them while they floated 
down to earth. Even, he had heard, their 
boats could float on the bottom of the sea. 
Surely, then, they could give him a new leg. 
That would be something to show them in 
the village in Ashanti! Then fear shook 
him. Would not his mother’s curse reach 
out to wither and shrivel him if he let the 
white man do this thing without her leave? 
Sighing, he shook his head. ‘Maybe to- 
morrow Mamu will come,’ he faltered, 
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licking his dry lips as his eyes smiled apolo~ 
getically at the two men. 

The doctor rose to his feet. ‘Very well, 
Ofori,’ he said gently, ‘we will wait till 
to-morrow.’ 

‘Thou art as thick in the head as an ivory 
ape,’ muttered Jones in disgust, tucking the 
sheets under the mattress with a vicious 
sweep. 


FEW miles outside Kumale, Mamu 

ran out of petrol, and the first few 
lorries he hailed were themselves running 
on their reserve. Finally, a rickety Ford car, 
driven by a fierce-looking, bearded Father 
from the Catholic Mission, drew up in answer 
to his frantic waving. 

Mamu took off his battered felt hat, and 
something urgent in the dusty black face 
struck the Alsatian priest. Father Cartier 
had spent thirty years in Africa, during which 
he had acquired chronic dysentery, a some- 
what alarming irascibility, and a profound, 
if disillusioned, understanding of the African, 
whether of his flock or not. ‘Well?’ he rasped. 

‘Massa, I beg you—I get no petrol for my 
lorry—I bring dis letter to the mother of 
my father. Ofori, the brother of my father, 
is sick, very sick. They say they go cut off 
his leg, and Ofori, he say, make they wait 
while I bring letter ask his mother.’ 

‘Stop!’ thundered the priest. ‘Speak plain, 
boy. What’s it all about?’ 

Mamu began again. The words ‘letter’ 
and ‘leg’ occurred frequently in his narrative. 

The priest sighed. ‘Give me the letter.’ 

‘Massa savvy.the Ashanti ‘language?’ 

“Yes, yes, yes! Give me the letter.’ 

The grimy folded square changed hands. 
The shaggy brows of the priest. met ’over his 
high-bridged nose as he read: 

‘Your son, Ofori, sends greetings to his 
mother. Some evil has entered into his body 
from a cut in his foot, and the white’ man in 
the house of sickness says he must cut off 
the leg of your son or he will die. He begs 
you will give your consent and take him and 
his wives and: children back into the village 
when he is not able to work. It‘is good that 
you answer quickly as the poison is strong 
and his sickness great. Written by Jonathan 
Obuasi on His Majesty’s Service Ambulance 
Driver.’ 

The priest looked sternly at Mamu. ‘How 
long you drive your lorry? No lies now.’ 
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‘Four days, Massa.” 

“You wasted time and the man may die. 
Get in the car.’ 

‘Sah?’ 

“Get in, get in, and show me the way to 
this village. There’s no time to be lost.’ 

Mamu, grinning with relief and delight, 
climbed into the ramshackle car and directed 
the priest to the village by the lakeside, where 
the mother of Ofori, a mountain of a woman, 
held matriarchal sway over a dozen married 
sons and daughters and their countless 
children. 

The priest sat in the broken-springed Ford 
and read his office while the family exclaimed 
and chattered over the news. Father Cartier 
allowed the conclave to continue while he 
read the prescribed pages, then he strode into 
the compound and stood in front of the 
matriarch, who rose lumberingly to her feet. 
“Woman,” he roared, ‘cease chattering, and 
send the message to thy son.’ 

‘But he will die before this idiot—this 
drunken fool can drive down to the Coast.’ 

‘Give me the message. I will send it by 
the humming wires. The message will. be 
at the Coast to-day.’ 

A low murmur of ‘Ai! Ai!’ came from the 
figures squatting on the ground. Hands were 
raised in wonder at the miracle. The old 


woman slowly nodded her head. Her shrewd 
little eyes gleamed and she clapped her hands. 


‘Good, good. It is well, white father, sir. 
Say that my blessing is upon Ofori, my son, 
and he shall lack not for food and shelter, 
he and his wives and children.’ She undid a 
knot in her kakoi and held out a handful of 
coins. ‘Take, please, for the message, and 
what is over, give to God.’ 

Mamu, shamefaced yet grinning, climbed 
once more into the car, and to a chorus of 
farewells the Ford lurched and creakedfits 
way through the forest track to the highway 
to the town and the telegraph-office. 


HE head dresser peered through the small 

glass window into the theatre where 
Doctor Casson was operating. Sabu, the 
theatre orderly, came to the door. 

*Tell Doctor Casson Ofori’s mother send a 
telegram to say she give her permission for 
the amputation,’ said the dresser. The orderly 
appeared puzzled. ‘Quick, quick!’ continued 
the dresser. ‘Say what I say. Doctor 
Casson will know.’ 
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The surgeon straightened up as the orderly 
spoke in his ear. ‘Sister,’ he said to the 
white, masked figure beside him, ‘I’ll do an 
amputation next. Sabu, tell Jones to give 
the injection and prepare him.” 

The young house-surgeon holding the 
retractors looked up. ‘Is that the chap in 
Four who wouldn’t have his leg off till his 
mother gave permission?’ 

“Yes. I’m very much afraid we've left 
it too late.—Needle please, Sister.’ 

*‘Couldn’t you have given him a shot of 
something and had him down here and 
taken off his leg before he knew anything 
about it? A bit unethical, I know, but you 
can’t argue with these people.’ 

The surgeon sewed up with precision, 
packed the wound with dressings, and went 
over to the sink. ‘When you’ve been out here 
as long as I have,’ he said to the young man, 
now washing his hands beside him, ‘you'll 
realise that a taboo is a factor to be reckoned 
with. If we’d done as you suggest there’s a 
strong possibility that Ofori’s . . . conscience, 
or whatever you like to call it, would have 
worried him to such an extent that he would 
have died, medically speaking, from shock— 
he would call it his mother’s curse.” The 
surgeon dried his hands carefully and con- 
templated the younger man. ‘We may not 
be able to save his life, but I’d rather he 
died this way, with peace of mind.’ 

The stretcher was wheeled into the ante- 
room, and Doctor Casson went in. Ofori 
smiled at the white man from pinched and 
bloodless lips. ‘I get letter,’ he whispered. 
“Now Massa can cut off my leg.’ His eyes, 
heavy with the drug, closed, then opened 
again and a spark of humour flickered. 
‘Massa will see—I no go die!’ 

Ofori was as good as his word. By all the 
rules he should have died even before he 
wert into the operating-room. As the house- 
surgeon remarked to his opposite number at 
the European Hospital: ‘Casson says it’s 
suggestion—maybe it’s true.’ 

‘At any rate, he’s survived.’ 

*He’s up and on crutches, nagging the life 
out of us for the fine new leg Casson promised 
him. I gather he thought it would be there, 
nicely fixed, when he woke up.’ 


HE artificial leg, when it finally arrived, 
was the object of awe and fascination 
to Ofori’s family and neighbours. His wives 





strutted with pride behind him, and his 
children boasted unbearably about it to their 
friends. : : 

Ofori decided this beautiful shining leg 
was much too fine for everyday use, so he 
went to the carpenter’s shop at the Prison 
and had a wooden peg-leg made for working- 
days. But on Sundays, and for funerals and 
weddings, he strapped on his superior 
aluminium leg and made his way through the 
village with a curiously majestic gait, watched 
by a throng of murmuring spectators. ‘Ofori’s 
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Leg’ was a legend. Men came from far and 
near to see it, exclaim, and wonder. 

To Mamu, the artificial leg was an unfailing 
object of proprietary pride. ‘It was I,’ he 
would boast, ‘who drove night and day, 
through the forest, stopping neither for food 
nor drink, to bring the letter from the mother 
of Ofori to where he lay near to death.’ 

Mamu never told this story, all the same, 
in the presence of the telegraph-clerk, one 
Koti, a talkative fellow with a very long 
memory. 


the Bees 


JOHN FLEETWOOD 


NFECTED by the progress-chasing spirit 

of the age, representative beekeepers of 
the world are dissatisfied with the present 
level of honey production and have united in 
an effort to make the insect workers in the 
industry toil more efficiently. To this end, 
there is in progress both a hunt for bigger 
and better bees and a striving to understand 
more fully the conditions which honey-bees 
like best. 

Nearly a hundred leading breeders are in- 
dividually seeking from among the 5000 
existing races of bees a cross that will produce 
longer tongues and larger stomachs. At first 
it was thought that the most promising 
‘guinea-pig’ might prove to be India’s giant 
bee, but this species has had to be excluded 
from the research for the very good reason 
that, though a monster bee, its tongue is even 
shorter than that of other breeds. The greatest 
present possibilities lie in the experiments of 
the American bee-expert, Dr Lloyd Watson. 
By mating honey-bees with bumble-bees, he 
hopes eventually to evolve a bigger-beilied 
breed with a tongue that will delve deeper 
into the floral depths, and by this twin im- 
provement to hoist the honey harvest higher. 


Time will show which of the experiments 
—Dr Watson’s or those of his contemporary 
researchers in other climes—are on the right 
lines. Meanwhile, there is keen study of 
two important factors—how much and how 
far can a bee see, and which colours does it 
favour? A worker bee has, in fact, five 
eyes—one on either side of the head, and 
three on top. The three upper eyes are single, 
but the laterals are compound, each compris- 
ing over six thousand facets, no two pointing 
in exactly the same direction. The single 
eyes are thought to observe objects which are 
very close, while the compounds are used for 
the more complex operation of focusing 
what is, of course, an infinitely small eye on 
more distant objects. 

Dr Pirenne, of Aberdeen University, has 
now actually photographed a scene as viewed 
through the compound eye of a bee. Although 
extremely efficient for its function, this eye 
compares with the vision of a shortsighted 
human. Furthermore, in identifying colours, 
the bee eye, being deficient in the red end of 
the spectrum, is lured only by the scents of 
red flowers, but by the sight of blue ones. 
The latter it can see clearly, and so makes 
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the classic bee-line for them. Accordingly, 
nectar-laden flora of this and related colours, 
and those next in favour, such as yellows, 
should predominate near hives. 

This provision is important for another 
reason. The powerful new insecticides used 
against nursery-garden pests, and by farmers 
on weeds while in flower, are apt to slay 
friend and foe alike, since they spell disaster 
to the bees that visit them. With flowers of 
their especial colour-fancies near their homes, 
the foragers would be less likely to stray over 
to the poison-sprayed weeds. As _ things 
normally are, a bee often has to range up to 
three and four miles to find what it seeks. 
Indeed, on an average, the insect travels 
some 45,000 miles for the raw material for 
a single pound of honey. This unceasing 
activity seems all the more remarkable when 
considered in terms of colonies, for it takes 
something like 300 lb. of honey to keep a 
bee-city alive, entailing flights up to 15,000,000 
miles. To gather a surplus, so that we may 
take the usual one-third of the hive’s pro- 
duction, the fliers must boost their airlift by 
several million miles more. 


T is possible, even from a humble start, 

to develop a single colony to about 80,000 
bees—that is to say, a queen, a few hundred 
drones, and a bulk population of working 
females who do all the chores and fly in the 
flower queue. This one hive, properly con- 
ducted, should yield up to 80 Ib. of honey 
yearly. However, although Britain’s bees 
produce on the average some 200,000,000 
lb. of honey annually, they have an even 
greater value in the pollination of fruit and 
other crops, a value estimated at not less than 
£4,000,000 a year. No orchard, though 
correctly planted, regularly manured, and 
carefully tended, will bear fruit without 
polliration. The pollen of all fruit-blossom 
is as a rule not distributed by the wind, but 
is carried by insects, the chief of which is the 
honey-bee, aided only partially by the bumble- 
bee, solitary-bee, and some kinds of fly. 

Thus, it is a regular practice to introduce 
strong colonies into orchards at blossoming 
time, grouped in units, so many to a 15-20 
acre block, for it has been discovered that the 
honey-bee is no random worker. True, there 
are ‘wandering populations,’ but these are a 
definite part of a plan that includes fixation 
areas for fixed populations. Indeed, it is the 
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wandering population that is mainly re- 
sponsible for cross-pollination—the all-im- 
portant factor in fruitfulness with many 
varieties of apples, pears, plums, and all the 
sweet cherries. 

To the original bee stocks taken from 
Britain to fertilise her clover and grass, New 
Zealand owes her annual export of hundreds 
of tons of the finest honey, and thus, indirectly, 
her great mutton, beef, butter, and cheese 
industries. Similarly, cooking-oil yields from 
East Africa’s expanding sunflower-seed de- 
velopment must depend in the first instance 
almost wholly on bee efficiency. The initial 
introduction of the winged workers often 
provides some interesting sidelights on these 
new undertakings, or on the rehabilitation 
of old ones. To compensate for drought’s 
heavy toll, a ton of bees was flown from 
Amsterdam to fertilise the fruit-blossoms of 
Uxbridge horticulturists. A ton would 
represent about 3,000,000 of the insects. 
Before air-transport was used for such things, 
four tons of bees were needed urgently in 
another district where the blossom had failed. 
There was a longish journey involved, and 
therefore a risk of heavy casualties on the 
way, so the two hundred and fifty hives were 
surrounded with ice-blocks packed in saw- 
dust. Throughout the trip the passengers 
drowsed as in winter, and finally they reached 
their destination in good heart. 


AS equally interesting commentary on the 
bee position is that, although profes- 
sional beekeepers are legion in America, and 
although that country seems to be leading 
the way in the new research, honey-bees were 
not native to the United States. They had to 
be introduced there from Europe in the 
1630's, the first importations being the so- 
called German race, a breed still quite common 
in the United States, though they have 
latterly been largely displaced by the yellow 
Italians, which yield more honey, are more 
docile than the Germans, and yet are better 
able to cope with the bee-moth, which plays 
such havoc with the German and some other 
races. 

Whatever the merits or demerits of the 
German bees, it was a German of the human 
species—Professor von Frisch, of Munich 
University—who contributed most to solving 
the riddle of bee communication, the mystery 
of how, when one bee finds a good feeding- 





ground, hundreds more quickly appear on 
the scene, apparently all from the same hive. 
Painting a group of honey-bees in five colours, 
so that they could be easily followed while in 
flight, the professor transferred the painted 
along with the other bees to an observation 
hive with glass windows. Posting himself 
near the hive, the experimenter watched the 
bee scout return, deposit her load, dance 
around in calculated spirals, and emit what 
looked like a scent signal from an abdominal 
gland. Most of the undulations, though not 
all, were executed on the wing, and there 
seemed to be a word for every wiggle, for, 
immediately the dance was over, the other 
workers left the hive and flew independently 
to the spot, having obviously learned which 
kind of flower to expect, the direction in 
which to fly, and how far. 

Last year an English bee-specialist had 
novel evidence of this flag-wagging efficiency. 
Preferring the produce of a new preserve- 
factory to the less attractive flowers nearer 
home, scouts returned with the intelligence; 
at the season’s end the owner found 240 lb. 
of good marmalade honey in his hives. The 
moral of this policy from the point of view 
of the research now proceeding is that when 
bees find a ready-to-hand supply of honey, or 
some rich raw material for making it, they 
abandon all other sources until the new find 
has been thoroughly exploited. 

The story is told of a Swiss merchant and 
beekeeper who wished to buy some honey 
from an Italian trader. Both men being 
reluctant to pay duty, as each lived but a few 
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hundred yards on his own side of the frontier, 
it was arranged that the Italian should put his 
honeypots just inside a forest on his side of 
the border, while the Swiss moved his hives 
to a nearer spot on his side. Within a few 
days the bees had emptied the pots into their 
own hives without the frontier-guards being 
one whit the wiser. 


EE-KEEPING is booming again in Britain. 

This being so, immunity to bee-venom 
must be a factor of some moment to amateurs. 
A few of the existing theories have been 
amended by Dr F. Thompson. The people 
most often stung are those who perspire 
freely, and nervous and irritable folk. Others 
are often unharmed even when swarming bees 
cover the face, clustering about it like a beard. 
And, oddly enough, bees do not as a rule 
sting children. Beekeepers slowly become 
immune to stings, though complete immunity 
to bee-venom is no specific against wasp- 
sting. Wasps are outside the scope of bee 
research. Yet it is of interest that, though 
wasps are an unmitigated pest and destroy 
fruit crops, it was actually a breed of wasp, 
the chalcid, that recently saved Northern 
Mexico’s citrus-fruit farmers fromruin. Every 
other antidote failing to halt the ravages of 
black-fly, aircraft parachuted over the citrus 
groves scores of thousands of small envelopes, 
a wasp in each. Escaping through holes, the 
invaders went into the attack, polished off 
black-fly over an area larger than England, 
and the fruit was saved. 


Owl-Light 


When petals fold yet still the night is shy, 

The owl awakens from his daylong dream, 

The moon’s a tarnished blade, the woods are quiet 
And softly lit by chestnut candle-gleam. 


He leaves his nest and seeks a willow bough, 
The trembling stream gives back his dazéd eyes, 
Then silvered over by the homing swan, 

He’s lost again, and screeches in surprise. 


The owl swoops low upon the springing meads, 
Where glow-worm gems lie scattered on his way, 
Then starward spreads his tawny wings and soars 
Into the newborn dark that is his day. 


LorNA Woop. 





Some Lightning Fallacies 


R. M. 


PALACE are always rife where mystery 
abounds. The greater the mystery, the 
more fallacies surround it. We can expect, 
then, to find a good crop of ill-founded beliefs 
associated with such an inspiring sight as a 
violent thunderstorm. The unnatural still- 
ness preceding the storm, the first reverberat- 
ing rumbles of thunder, the torrential down- 
pour of rain, the fulminating crashes over- 
head, and the blinding flash of lightning to 
bedazzle the eyes of the awed onlooker—all 
these things added up to produce in primitive 
man a feeling of intense fear and wonder. 

From the earliest pages of history we can 
find references to lightning as a form of divine 
judgment. How to escape this godly ven- 
geance was the all-important quest. There 
were several approved safeguards. Jupiter 
put his faith in the presence of an eagle, 
Augustus Cesar favoured a sea-lion, and 
Tiberius the laurel. Charlemagne, however, 
plumped for the houseleek—or Jove’s-beard, 
as it was called—for warding off lightning. 
In fact, he ordered that every one of his 
subjects should grow this plant on his house- 
top. Apart from making the building safe 
from lightning, it had the advantage of repel- 
ling evil spirits and fever. 

To what extent any of these safeguards 
were effective has never been revealed. But, 
by way of consolation, it was known that a 
person struck by lightning would be incorrupt- 
ible for ever. 


N rather more recent times was the belief 

that when lightning struck anyone it 
printed on the person’s skin a photograph of 
the vicinity. The explanation, of course, is 
that the burns and bruises found on the victim 
could, with a little imagination, be made to 
bear semblance to trees and bushes. In 1857 
a French peasant-girl was sharing the shelter 
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of a tree with a cow during a severe thunder- 
storm. The tree was hit by lightning and the 
cow was killed. The girl was badly shaken, 
and lost consciousness. While first-aid was 
being given to her, her rescuers found to their 
astonishment a perfect picture of a cow 
printed on her breast. Unfortunately, neither 
their remarks nor the permanence of the 
picture are recorded. 

Even more recent was the idea that knives 
and forks lying on a table by the window 
attracted lightning. Hence the Victorian 
custom of putting away the silver when it 
looked like thunder. 

It is actually no more dangerous to be near 
the window than in any other part of the room. 
If anywhere, the most dangerous spot is near 
the fireplace, as a column of hot air can be 
a good conductor of electricity. It is down 
chimneys that thunderbolts are usually re- 
ported as coming, before expending them- 
selves noisily in the room. Whether thunder- 
bolts really occur or not has never been con- 
clusively proved. A current theory holds 
that a thunderbolt is only an optical illusion— 
the after-image which is left on the retina 
subsequent to seeing a lightning-flash. If you 
look at the sun for a couple of seconds, you 
will see a fiery ball superimposed on the land- 
scape as you turn away. 

Lightning never strikes the same place twice. 
If you think so, ask any New Yorker about it. 
The Empire State Building is struck scores of 
times every year, but its lightning-conductors 
protect it from damage. Thunderstorms tend 
to follow well-defined tracks, owing to the 
local configuration of hills, so objects lying 
in the path of the storms get more than their 
fair share of lightning. 

An old countryman’s saying is that a tree 
which has been hit by lightning is never 
removed. If it has been grown for timber, the 
answer is that it is probably not worth moving 
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anyway. Another similar notion is that a 
stricken tree will not burn. The truth is that 
it will warm your toes in winter as well as 
any other. 

Summer lightning helps to ripen the corn. 
That’s another rural belief without foundation. 
Summer lightning often occurs as the corn is 
turning golden, but plays no useful part in 
hastening the harvest. It may, however, 


produce traces of nitric acid in the atmo- 
sphere, from which nitrates are formed, ready 
to fertilise the next year’s crop. 

Should you shelter under a tree from a 
thunderstorm? The answer is no. An oak- 
tree is the most dangerous to shelter under, 
with elm and ash a close second and third. 
A fir-tree is comparatively safe, but still not 
to be recommended. 


From the Diary of an 
Alpine Guide 





CICELY WILLIAMS 


AM very fortunate in my guide. He is 

the greatest guide in the Zermatt district, 
and one of the most famous in Switzerland. 
We will call him Melchior Meier. That is not 
his name, but he would prefer to remain 
anonymous. I myself am a very moderate 
climber, nevertheless I have climbed with 
Melchior since I was a child and he is prepared 
to take me around in spite of my limitations. 
Melchior’s grandfather and father were 
guides before him. His father was particularly 
famous. From him Melchior learnt his craft. 
He took his son with him on the great Zermatt 
mountains before he was fourteen years of 
age. At sixteen Melchior led a climber to the 
summit of the Matterhorn despite the fact 
that he had never climbed the mountain before. 
He did not climb then as an official guide, of 
course, but the amateur was apparently willing 
to trust himself to this youngster. 

In Switzerland a man may not become a 
guide until he is twenty-three years of age. 
Then he receives his Guide’s Badge, Certi- 
ficate, and the coveted Book—a kind of diary 
in which his climbers record ascents they have 
made with him. From the time he became a 
fully-fledged guide, Melchior has never looked 


back. He has climbed with royal princes and 
with ordinary folk from every country of 
Europe; his clients have included the most 
expert amateurs and the most inexperienced 
beginners; he has led elderly ladies and school- 
boys and schoolgirls. And by all he is con- 
sidered, as one can read in the pages of his 
book, a remarkable climber and a delightful 
companion. 

These are stories culled from the pages of 
his book, which he lent me to read during 
rest-days in Zermatt, and others which he has 
told me as we have sat on the summit of a 
peak or on the crest of a pass. 


N American arrived in Zermatt seven days 
after leaving New York. His on aim 
and object in making the journey was to climb 
the Matterhorn. He knew nothing about 
mountains and less about climbing, but no 
sooner had he come to his hotel than he was 
out in the village fitting himself up with all 
the latest equipment, including an enormous 
pair of climbing-boots. The American 
accosted Melchior in the street and asked 
him if he was a guide. Melchior replied that 
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he did a bit in that way, whereupon the 
would-be climber requested him to take him 
up the Matterhorn. Melchior put the usual 
questions. What had he done before? Was 
he in training? The answers were anything 
but satisfactory. However, Melchior, with his 
vast experience and extraordinary strength, 
could probably pilot a paralytic to the top of 
the Matterhorn. He happened to be free, so 
he consented to go. 

They spent the night at the Hérnli Hut, the 
sleeping-place for all Matterhorn climbers, 
and at two o’clock next morning they roped 
up. It was pitch dark, and there was no moon. 
Melchior carried his lantern, and during the 
next three hours they ascended the great rocky 
ridge. The American was slow and clumsy 
and could see nothing but the step im- 
mediately in front of him, yet somehow 
he got along, buoyed up by the hope of 
achieving his ambition. At five o’clock they 
reached the Solvay Hut at a height of nearly 
13,000 feet. ‘We rest here for an hour,’ 
announced Melchior. The amateur willingly 
agreed. 

By six o'clock the Alpine dawn had broken. 
The whole scene was clear in the morning 
sun. Once again they roped up. The pitch 


immediately above the Solvay Hut is difficult. 
Melchior climbed the length of the rope in 


his usual effortless manner. 
he called. 

There was no movement on the rope. Not 
a sound could he hear. Melchior jerked the 
rope and called again. There was no response. 
He climbed down until he could see the hut. 
At the entrance stood the American clutching 
the doorposts with both hands and peering 
straight ahead with a fixed stare. Obviously 
something or other was amiss. Melchior 
returned to the hut. *‘What’s the matter?’ he 
enquired. 

The American drew his hand across his 
eyes and did not speak. Melchior pulled him 
into the hut and made him lie flat on his back. 
*Aren’t you well?’ he asked doubtfully. 

The American uttered one word in a distant 
voice: ‘Vertigo.’ 

In a flash the truth dawned on Melchior. 
While it was dark all was well, but when day- 
light revealed the true position the unfortunate 
American was finished. It was impossible to 
continue. By slow degrees Melchior guided 
his climber back down the ridge to their 
starting-place. Dejectedly the American re- 
turned to Zermatt. He had come all the way 
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‘Come up,’ 


from New York, and now he must go all 
the way back. 


HE next story concerns the Dent Blanche, 

one of the hardest peaks in the Zermatt 
district. Four guides, each with a tourist, 
were ascending the difficult Viereselgrat (Four 
Asses Ridge). The last party consisted of 
Melchior and a German lady climber. About 
halfway to the summit a tremendous thunder- 
storm developed, accompanied by a violent 
gale. It was quite impossible to retreat. They 
must go on to the summit. There is no more 
dangerous place in a thunderstorm than the 
rock ridge of a great mountain. It attracts 
every flash of lightning. Somehow Melchior 
was able to keep his climber just below the 
ridge, but he himself was obliged to stay on it 
in order to hold her on the rope. The head 
of his ice-axe was humming with electricity, 
still he dare not abandon it owing to the 
icy conditions. Three times electric-shocks 
knocked Melchior flat on his face, yet by a 
desperate effort he clung to the ridge and 
held his tourist securely. Suddenly he felt a 
great pain in his side. He was too pre- 
occupied to do anything about it, and 
gradually it became easier. It was not until 
the next day that he found a hole burnt 
through his clothes and a great scar on his 
side. The head of his ice-axe had been struck 
while he was carrying it on his belt. 

*How far to the summit?’ Melchior called 
during a lull in the storm to the guide ahead 
of him. 

‘Three hours,’ came the brief reply. 

Almost instantly, however, the leading 
guide called out: ‘We are here! We are 
on the summit!’ 

None of the parties stayed there for more 
than a moment. The summit of the Dent 
Blanche is 14,318 feet, and is no place to be 
in bad weather. All four parties hurried down 
the south ridge of the mountain as quickly as 
conditions would allow. When they reached 
the glacier, darkness overtook them. The 
guides realised that a bivouac was inevitable 
—it was already snowing hard. They found 
a crack in the ice, and into it Melchior wedged 
his climber. A young Austrian boy was 
pushed in on top of her. The four guides 
and the two remaining climbers roped them- 
selves in a ring to the surrounding rocks. 
Throughout the night they divided up between 
them the little food they had and washed it 
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down with a few drops of cognac. When 
the daylight came they were all encased in a 
film of ice. Gradually the guides rubbed and 
stamped a little life into themselves and their 
climbers. The snow had ceased. The sun 
came out. Stiff and cold they made their way 
painfully down to Zermatt. 

“But the end of the story is good,’ concluded 
Melchior with a grin. ‘At night we all met 
for a great Gliihwein party. The cold and 
anxiety were all forgotten then.’ 


Ts Zermatt Breithorn can be an easy or a 
difficult mountain. There are routes on 
it ranging from the simplest to the most 
severe. The most difficult of all these is a 
ridge named after Geoffrey Winthrop Young, 
the great English climber, who, with his 
guides, was the first man ever to climb it, in 
the year 1906. This ridge was never attempted 
again until 1928, when four French climbers 
tried it without guides. All four fell to their 
deaths when within a few feet of the summit. 
In 1931 it was decided that for the honour of 
Zermatt this ridge must be scaled by Zermatt 
guides. Melchior Meier led the party, and 
took with him his cousin and his brother-in- 
law—all experienced guides. The ascent was 


arduous in the extreme, but they accom- 
plished it successfully, and the honour of 
Zermatt was vindicated. 

“Quite a family affair,’ laughed Melchior 
when they returned in triumph to the village. 


* . - 


On this same mountain, the Breithorn, 
there is a hazardous and interesting climb 
known as the North Face. During the 
1930’s Melchior was frequently climbing with 
an elderly English lady of sixty-eight. She 
had taken up mountaineering late in life, but 
she climbed like an expert when she was with 
Melchior. If she attempted anything with 
another guide she never succeeded in finishing 
the climb. Melchior, who was proud of his 
“Old lady,’ as he called her, suggested to her 
that they should try the North Face of the 
Breithorn. The old lady was delighted, and ac- 
cordingly they spent the night at the Gandegg 
Hut and set out next morning on the ascent. 
All went well, and the lady climbed with re- 
markable agility until they reached the place 
on the mountain where one must hurry for a 
short time because of the danger of avalanches 
and falling stones. It was precisely at this 
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spot that the old lady’s nerve failed her. 
‘We must go back,’ she exclaimed. ‘I can’t 
do it.’ 

‘Madame,’ replied Melchior, ‘it is im- 
possible to go back. We have to go on to the 
summit.’ 

*I am ill,’ whispered the lady, suddenly 
sitting down in the snow. 

‘Very well,” said Melchior unmoved, ‘we 
will stay here, but we shall both be killed.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ came the despairing 
enquiry. 

*I mean that anyone who stays on this spot 
will undoubtedly be swept away by an 
avalanche or falling stones.” 

‘Perhaps I will try to move.’ 

‘I think it would be just as well,’ re- 
marked Melchior nonchalantly, gathering up 
the rope. 

As they moved steadily up towards the 
summit a great snow-cornice peeled off and 
thundered down across their resting-place. 
Neither spoke, and in a short time they were 
basking in the sun on the summit. 


| 1925, only two years after he became a 
guide, Melchior made a record-breaking 
climb with a lady of very different years—a 
schoolgirl of fifteen. This young woman had 
already proved herself a very capable climber, 
and she and her father had been climbing with 
Melchior’s father. The girl’s heart was set on 
doing the Matterhorn, and her father had the 
same ambition for himself, but only agreed 
on condition that they had two guides each. 
Melchior’s father decided on his son and two 
older men as most suitable for the expedition, 
and accordingly they all assembled at the hut 
at the base of the Matterhorn. During the 
night Melchior’s father became ill with a chill 
and he realised that he would not be fit for 
the climb. At two o’clock in the morning he 
came to call the party. ‘Sir,’ he said to the 
Englishman, ‘I am very sorry, I am not well 
enough to climb this morning. But, if you 
can trust your daughter with my son, I can 
trust my son with your daughter.’ 

And so the party roped up—the two older 
guides with the father; Melchior with the 
schoolgirl. By half-past seven both groups 
were having their breakfast on the summit. 
Shortly after eight o’clock Melchior and his 
young climber began the descent. Two hours 
later they arrived at the hut, and thus achieved 
the record for the descent. 
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‘She was only fifteen,’ explained Melchior 
when relating the story, ‘but she is the fastest 
climber I have ever had on my rope before 
or since.” 


|} pemeage og climbing companions can 
even be found among the animal 
kingdom. During the Second World War 
he was to take a Swiss girl up the Rimpfisch- 
horn, nearly 14,000 feet, and down to the 
village of Saas Fee in another valley where 
they proposed to do some more climbing. 
The girl had with her her wire-haired terrier, 
Monty. Melchior would not hear of Monty 
making the journey by a long detour by train 
and motor-coach. ‘He comes over the top 
with us,” he insisted. 

Monty proved himself an _ excellent 
mountaineer. With an occasional lift or a 
push from Melchior he succeeded in reaching 
the summit without being roped. The descent 
on the other side, however, was more ticklish. 
Melchior made a tiny harness for Monty, 
and he was roped between the guide and the 
girl climber. At first he was terrified and 


refused to move, but Melchior, who has great 
persuasive powers with animals, coaxed him 
down, and after a few hundred feet Monty 


was tackling every problem with true canine 
courage. On the way across the glacier he 
cut his paws on the ice and eventually limped 
painfully though proudly into the Britannia 
Hut. Here Melchior made him four little 
shoes from bandages. By the morning his 
paws were healed, and it was a gay party of 
climber, guide, and dog who some hours 
later strolled into the village of Saas Fee in 
time for lunch. 

*It was such a pity he couldn’t write in my 
book,’ commented Melchior regretfully. 


ERHAPS it is somewhat unfortunate to 

end these reminiscences with the story of 

the only accident that Melchior Meier has ever 

had with a climber, but it is an incident that 

remains in his memory more vividly than 

almost any experience, and as the ending was 
eventually happy it is worth recording. 

On Friday, 13th July, some years ago, 
Melchior left Zermatt for the Matterhorn 
with a German lady climber. As they walked 
out of the village, an idiot boy rushed up to 
them and with many signs and gesticulations 
implored them to return to the village. 
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Neither Melchior nor his climber were super- 
stitious. They gave the fellow a kindly word, 
and continued on their way. In the early hours 
of the next morning they began the climb. 
The weather was excellent. Both were in 
great form. In fine weather the Matterhorn 
holds only one danger for good climbers— 
certain parts of the route are exposed to 
falling stones. 

As they approached the shoulder of the 
Matterhorn, Melchior was ascending the 
ridge while his climber waited for the call to 
come up. Suddenly there was a crash and 
a tremendous pull on the rope. How he 
regained his balance and kept control of the 
rope Melchior does not know—he only knows 
that he did do so. He looked round to see the 
climber hanging unconscious on the rope, 
blood pouring from her face. Melchior drew 
in the rope and pulled the woman on to a rock- 
ledge. She had evidently been struck on the 
lower part of the face by an enormous stone. 
Her face was terribly injured. Melchior was 
certain she was dead. Carefully he wrapped 
her in his jacket and jersey and began to shout 
for help. There were other parties on the 
mountain. Sooner or later someone must 
turn up. After an hour and a half the 
climber’s lips began to move. Melchior 
realised that she was alive. Now he was more 
anxious than ever to get help. For another 
half-hour he called in vain, and then at last a 
party appeared. 

The Zermatt guides are experts in rescue 
work. Ina short time other guides had been 
fetched, a party was formed and roped up, 
with Melchior in the middle carrying his 
injured climber in his arms. Down the many 
thousand feet to the hut they made their 
hazardous way. At the hut there were waiting 
a doctor, more guides, and a stretcher. The 
climber was carried down to Zermatt and 
taken by train to Berne. For many months 
she remained in hospital there. But, on 
13th July of the next year, Melchior and this 
same German lady left Zermatt for the 
Matterhorn. The following day they reached 
the summit and returned to Zermatt—safe, 
proud, and contented. 


HESE, then, are some of the experiences 
that go to make up the life of an Alpine 
guide. It is a hard life, sometimes dangerous, 
usually intensely satisfying. Is it worth while? 
Ask Melchior Meier. 





The Etiquette of Sneezing 





H. A. JENNINGS 


OME time ago the papers were full of 

accounts of the sneezing attacks which 
kept an English boy in bed for several days. 
A young friend of ours, who was learning to 
be polite, wanted to know if the poor lad had 
to hold his handkerchief in front of his face 
all that time, and ‘what happened when he 
wanted a clean hanky?’ 

The custom of putting one’s hand to one’s 
nose before sneezing, with or without a 
handkerchief, is nowadays regarded as a 
simple precaution against the spread of germs, 
but the origin of the practice goes back to a 
time long before men knew that such things 
as germs existed. Primitive man looked upon 
the mouth as a ready entrance for all sorts of 
good and evil spirits. So, when it was wide- 
open, he put his hand in front of it, not to 
prevent the exit of germs, but to keep a bad 
spirit out, or to stop a good one from escaping. 

In many Islamic countries people believe 
that the Devil isin the habit of leaping 
into a gaping mouth. Therefore, when 
the Mohammedan yawns, he puts his hand 
to his mouth and says: ‘I take refuge with 
Allah from Satan the accursed.’ A Hindu 
snaps his fingers and repeats the name of a 
god to avert the evil consequences of a yawn. 
The Tyrolese cross themselves for the same 
purpose. 

While yawning and coughing are regarded 
almost universally as signs of present or 
approaching evil, sneezing, on the other hand, 
is viewed as a sign of good. The Zulus 
consider a sneeze as evidence that their 
Idhlozi, or ancestral spirit, is with them. 
They immediately hasten to praise it, and 
ask it to give them wives, cattle, and other 
blessings. They also view sneezing as an 
omen in cases of illness. If a sick person does 
not sneeze, his friends and relatives take it as 
a warning that the disease is serious. If a 
child sneezes, those who hear. him say: 


‘Grow,’ and treat it as an indication of 
health. Readers of the Bible will remember a 
similar happening when the Prophet Elisha 
raised the son of the Shunammite woman from 
the dead, and the boy signalised his return to 
life by sneezing seven times. 

From this belief arises the old custoin of 
making a congratulatory remark to a person 
who sneezes. Aristotle bears witness to the 
existence of this practice among the Greeks, 
and Pliny among the Romans. The Jews 
complimented one who sneezed with the 
words Tobim chayyim (Good life), while a 
Moslem says: ‘Praise be to Allah.’ The old 
English Wes hdl (May you be well), which 
survives in the Christmas vocabulary as 
‘wassail,’ was a greeting after sneezing, as 
well as a toast before drinking. 

Such compliments after sneezing were part 
of the code of good manners among high and 
low until the middle of the 19th century. The 
only people who did not use them were the 
Quakers, who rejected all salutations. Even 
to-day, especially in Wales and the Fen 
districts of Lincolnshire, people still say 
‘Bless you’ to a person who sneezes. 


HE demands of etiquette were sometimes 

embarrassing, as two instances will show, 
one drawn from savage, and the other from 
civilised, society. 

When de Soto made his great expedition 
to Florida in 1539, he received a visit from an 
important native chieftain called Guachoya. 
In the course of the interview Guachoya 
sneezed, and at once the business of the 
meeting had to be suspended while his 
attendants congratulated him with elaborate 
ceremony. De Soto was much amazed that, 
among such uncivilised peoples, the code of 
good manners demanded the same observances 
as the custom of the cultured society of Spain. 
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The other instance comes from a French 
book of etiquette of the 16th century. Servants 
are warned not to bawl out ‘God bless you, 
sir!’ if their master happens to sneeze. They 
are to bow to him, and make the compliment 


under their breath. One can imagine that 
the learned author found sneezing in company 
embarrassing enough in itself, without the 
additional discomfort of raucous greetings 
from everybody who happened to be around. 


The Scent of Sandalwood 





S. 


OTHING so stirs memories of the Indian 
scene as the amber scent of sandalwood, 
for it is this, to Europeans, rich and cloying 
odour that has for thousands of years been 
the chosen scent of India, and no sweet 
fragrance of roses, kewda, jasmine, or frangi- 
pani is regarded as complete without its 
resinous background. 

In countries throughout Asia and the 
Pacific there are several species of sandal-tree 
from which scented wood is obtained, but 
the native Indian supplies come from Santalum 
album, a small tree that thrives most odorously 
on the volcanic ash of the Deccan. Like its 
close relative the mistletoe, it grows, at least 
in its early days, parasitically on other plants. 
Anciently it must have covered more extensive 
areas, but wholesale cutting has so diminished 
the groves that the tree is now protected in 
Mysore State, and much of the wood used in 
Indian perfumery and religious ceremonies 
is imported. 

The tree is forty years old before it becomes 
commercially worth felling, for its girth- 
growth is barely an inch a year. Although a 
small tree, it requires plenty of room for 
development as its roots spread far; if 
crowded, the trees become diseased and die, 
as did 20,000 of them for this reason in 1903. 
It has always been a difficult tree to propagate, 
but since the parasitic nature of its early life 
has been understood, the seeds are sown with 
those of a host-plant, most commonly cap- 
sicum, and the saplings put in the plantations 
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when they are about a year old and self-feeding. 

Indian partiality to sandalwood and its 
scent goes back to the time when perfume was 
literally ‘by smoke,’ and the burning of 
aromatic woods, gums, and resins was the most 
convenient way of dispensing scent. This 
practice is mentioned in Yaska, the oldest 
existing Vedic medical commentary, which 
dates from at least 500 B.c. Two varieties of 
wood are recognised—the yellow heartwood, 
the Pitachandana; and the less-odorous white 
outer wood, the Strikchandana. 

Besides its age-old service as incense, sandal- 
wood also found abundant use in Indian 
cosmetics. With roses and aloeswood it was 
compounded into the scented powder abir; 
with patchouli, camphor, and benzoin it 
furnished the chiksa powder; or with rose 
and jasmine it produced a favourite unguent, 
urgufya. At the court of the Great Mogul, 
Akbar, ablutions were made with a liquid soap 
scented with sweet rush, aloeswood, musk, 
camphor, and the inevitable sandalwood. 


N ancient times perfumes and spices were 

the basis of commerce of the civilised 
world. The much-prized sandalwood was 
bought and sold in the Egyptian bazaars of 
the Nile Delta as far back as 1500 B.c. when 
Amenhotep’s reign brought Egypt to the 
zenith of her power, and scents of Asia came 
by ship and caravan to her markets. 

Doubtless the quinqueremes of Nineveh 





brought the fragrant wood from distant Ophir, 
but some confusion has arisen about the 
‘almug’ wood with which King Solomon 
built his temple. This wood at one time was 
said to be sandalwood, but it has been shown 
that the yellow sandalwood-tree does not 
grow sufficiently large for temple pillars to be 
made from its trunks. Much more probable 
it is that the wood referred to was red sandal- 
wood from a large tree of the Pterocarpus 
genus, which grows in the forests of the 
Malabar coast. 

Sandalwood may well have been one of 
those commodities that was exchanged in the 
barter-markets that in olden times existed 
where the caravan trails of Asia intersected. 
Chief among these trade-centres was Bactria, 
where the merchants of India, Egypt, China, 
and Syria bargained for each other’s wares, 
and it was most likely the place from whence 
the Chinese merchants first took the scented 
wood that was to play a great part in China’s 
religious rites. Sandalwood is to-day, as it 
has been for thousands of years, mixed with 
elm-bark and cedar-bark ground in the 


primitive watermills, as at Tungtacheng, and 
the wetted powder rolled into spaghetti-like 
strings of incense. 

China ceased to be dependent upon over- 
land supplies of the sweet-smelling wood, 


which came by way of the old silk road from 
India, when her seafaring merchant-venturers 
began seeking their fortune in the islands of 
the Malay Archipelago, and there found the 
sandalwood of Sumatra and Sumba or 
Sandalwood Island offered for sale with the 
spices of the islands. Hindu overlordship of 
the East Indies had there opened up markets 
for the nainsooks and muslins which always 
attracted Chinese buyers. The seaway became 
increasingly used when the caravan road by 
Kashgar and the Tarim basin was menaced 
by tribal warfare and by robber-bands who 
preyed on the merchant convoys. 

Portuguese arrival in the Indian Ocean 
not only broke the Venetian monopoly 
in European markets, but also the Arab 
monopoly of the trade of India and Syria. 
When the Dutch ousted the Portuguese from 
the Indies they took over the trade that the 
islands carried on with China, and their 
carracks fetching up at Foochow with pepper 
and sandalwood took on cargoes of tea which 
were to revolutionise Europe’s drinking 
habits. 

After the 


East India Company had 


THE SCENT OF SANDALWOOD 


established British commercial enterprise 
in the East, the story of sandalwood was 
developed by the voyages of Captain Cook 
to the South Sea Islands. His naturalists 
discovered no less than twenty species of 
Santalum distributed throughout Polynesia, 
where the aroma was so esteemed by the 
natives of the Marquesas Islands that they 
made a scented cream by grating the bark on 
coral and mixing the powder with coconut- 
fat. 

It was, however, a sad day for the natives 
when the news of the presence of sandalwood- 
trees in the islands reached the white traders 
in the East Indies. The rush that followed, 
with the ruthless destruction of the trees and 
the cruel treatment of the people, make the 
period 1810-1860 the darkest chapter in 
Polynesian history. 

In Hawaii the traders came up against 
King Kamehameha I, who, having made 
himself supreme in the Sandwich Islands, was 
able to talk business to them. He sent every 
available native to the forest sandalwood- 
getting, but safeguarded his own profits from 
the industry to the extent of £60,000 a year. In 
fifty years the islands were completely cleared 
and the lucrative traffic came to an end. The 
other islands were unable to offer effective 
opposition to the robber-traders. In Fiji the 
trees were cleared in thirty years of reckless 
exploitation, as were those of New Hebrides 
and Erromanga. It was in the latter island 
that, as a result of hatred inspired in the 
natives by the violence of the traders, the 
kindly missionary, John Williams, was killed. 

Some seventy years ago explorers came 
upon sandalwood-trees in the jungle of north 
Queensland, and although the wood-oil 
differs chemically from the Indian oil and is 
not so fragrant, the wood found a ready 
market in India and China. In defiance of 
the ‘ black-fellow’s’ resentment, traders fetched 
sandalwood from: the sweltering forests, and 
an important export trade developed. Some 
six hundred tons are imported into India 
annually, and in spite of its being cheaper 
than native wood, there is no loss of reverence 
in its use in native religious rites for incense 
and funeral pyres. There is another sandal- 
wood-tree in South Australia which is re- 
markable for its rose-like perfume. 


N Europe, sandalwood is first noted in 
the llth century, and from then on 
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supplies increased as the Crusades brought 
Christendom in contact with Eastern refine- 
ments and as Venetian trading enterprises 
carried scents and spices from the bazaars of 
Aleppo to the markets of Bruges and London. 
A 14th-century medical work by John of 
Gaddesden, reputed to be Chaucer’s ‘doctour 
of phisyk’ and ‘a very perfect practisour,’ 
describes a concoction, called a digestive 
drink, in which sandalwood is one of the 
ingredients. 

In rich houses a favourite way of smothering 
the noisome smells that were ever present was 
the burning of fragrant woods, including 
sandalwood. One such aromatic fire is 
recorded on the occasion of the banquet at 
which Dick Whittington entertained his king, 
Henry IV, the odorous smoke being highly 
gratifying to the royal nose. The banquets 
of the Mayor, and the saint’s-day feasts of the 
City Companies were likewise made more 
sweet by scent of sandalwood rising perfumum, 
as were the precincts of the churches when the 
censers smouldered. The smoke of sandal- 
wood was also regarded as an antiseptic, 
and it was used in the homes as an antidote 
to contagions, and in the none too hygienic 
shops of the blood-letting barber-surgeons. 

In Elizabethan times the fashionable ladies 
had in their bedrooms a ‘sweet coffer’ made 
of gilt and lined with scented wood, often 
sandalwood. In this they kept such small 
personal treasures as filigree lockets of gold 
or silver filled with perfumed paste and called 
pomanders, and gem-studded fans, brooches, 
scented gloves, and manicure things. Per- 
fumed Spanish leather, peau d’Espagne, 
fragrant with blended sandalwood-oil, fur- 
nished the elaborately wrought cloaks of princes 
and nobles, which gave to the age much 
of its sartorial splendour. Such a cloak 


Raleigh may have laid at Elizabeth’s feet 
when a puddle caused her to hesitate on the 
waterfront of Greenwich Palace. 

When Queen Anne was alive, a fashionable 
scent was aqua mellis, a blend of sandalwood, 
clove, orange-flower, bergamot, and lavender, 
which, the readers of the Tatler were assured 
by Steele, might most advantageously be 
bought from the shop of Charles Lillie, 
perfumer, ‘at the Corner of Beaufort Buildings 
in the Strand.’ The ladies, arriving in their 
sedans at this shop, where the scents of musk, 
sandalwood, and floral-waters mingled with 
the smell of snuff, were likely to have their 
shopping made more pleasant by the witty 
remarks of Addison or Pope, who made 
Mr Lillie’s shop a regular rendezvous and a 
centre of literary beaux. 

Sandalwood had another wave of popu- 
larity in the late 18th century when the wives 
of the nabobs paid tribute to the land of their 
fortunes by a lavish use of the Indian scent. 
A typical perfume of the period, which wafted 
into the street when the black boys in gold- 
braided uniforms answered the door-bells 
in the London squares, was rondeletia, a 
blend of sandalwood, clove, and bergamot. 

Although the scent of sandalwood still 
has periodical vogues in this country, its 
chief use in perfumery is as a fixative to give 
‘body’ to more elusive essences. In the 
East, however, it never goes out of fashion. 
Indeed it is almost impossible for perfumers to 
buy any raw material, such as attar of roses, 
that is not heavily blended with sandalwood- 
oil. Throughout the millenniums, with their 
struggles for the domination of the rich land 
of Ind, and the complex pattern of race and 
religion, the one theme that has found con- 
stancy in the Indian story is the scent of 
sandalwood. 
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Poppies 


No zephyr tiptoes on his way 
Among the drowsy flowers to-day, 
And yet the poppies, fair and frail, 
Are ruffied by an elfin gale. 


It is the velvet-vestured bee 

Who from their crimson reverie 
Thus startles them—his gauzy flight 
Makes tremulous their petals bright. 


Oh, even ere the thief, in quest 
Of nectar, lights upon her breast, 
The honey-bee’s tempestuous wing 
Sets the slight poppy quivering. 


His coming does not discompose 

The placid pansy or the rose, 

The poppy-flower alone is shy, 

And trembles when the bee draws nigh. 


ELEANOR QUIN. 





The Forest of Survival 





H. MORTIMER BATTEN 


VEN within sound of our great cities 
primeval nature rules, and fear still stalks 
by mysterious ways. 

The small corner of the great estate, hemmed 
in though it was by trees on every side, was 
so complete a fairyland in the moonlight 
that one might have watched and listened and 
wondered the whole night through. It was 
just a misty opening among the oaks and 
beeches, with tall conifers here and there, and 
under them a chaos of fallen timber, with 
sentinel foxgloves and wiilow-herb, or a 
bunch of pale-faced primroses in the nooks. 
Neglect on every side had made the old estate 
more beautiful, for the hand of the forester 
merely resists nature, instead of leaving her 
to weave her own fabrics, to make her own 
garlands so superbly lovely. Here one could 
catch a glimpse of the primeval order, moulded 
and mastered by the simple process of time 
and survival, Nature’s tools. 

It was yet two hours before midnight, and, 
though the west was still aglow, the night- 
folk were astir in force. The open space was 
alive with rabbits, creeping and nibbling, just 
a pair of ears rising erect from time to time 
among the logs and thistle-stems. The black 
one was most visible of them all; the yellow 
one over there was a leveret. They were made 
visible only by comparison with the complete 
stillness of the dead things about them. This 
was their feeding hour, while the herbage was 
still sweet from the sun, and the longer one 
stared the more one saw. 

The distance, however, was more eloquent, 
more mysterious. Now and then a harsh 
barking, but not the barking of dogs; now 
and then a thunderous crashing in the under- 
growth, till one might have imagined a herd 
of primitive beasts was somewhere. Next, a 
high-pitched screech, so shrill that it was 
almost a whistle—surely a great cat of some 


kind. But no, there were no such things in 
this quiet Yorkshire valley, though once they 
had played their part there, and not so long 
ago but that inheritance retained the memory 
of them. The hooting and screeching of owls, 
the ‘churning’ of nightjars, the grunting 
squeal of the woodcock roading along the 
aisles. All these sounds mingled and inter- 
mingled as in the days when the world was 
young. Here was a great neglected woodland 
which had run wild and gone wild, till the very 
atmosphere of it set one’s back hair bristling as 
though with the wolf fear. 


UDDENLY there was a harsh bark quite 

close at hand, followed by a thrashing 
in the undergrowth—yet everything remained 
quite still. Crash after crash, inviting 
frightened eyes from every bush, to be 
answered by that same shrill whistle on the 
other side, then crash answering crash from 


‘both sides of the clearing. Still the wild folk 


have learnt their fears, and not a rabbit 
cocked an ear or ceased to nibble. Had aman 
made one-tenth of the noise they would all 
have been up and away, but even the hare 
calmly stood up on his hindlegs to sniff a 
spray of syringa—so indifferent was he. 
Then, as if by magic, a ghost appeared at 
the edge of the open space. Dim and ethereal 
he was in the faint mist, but he was not there 
amoment ago. He just came into being—not 
a ghost, surely, but an elfin figure, soft-eyed 
and erect. Soon one made out spreading 
antlers, and his coat was dappled in relief—a 
fallow-buck truly, one of the speckled variety 
once so popular in the parks of old England, 
the sport of kings from the New Forest to 
Nottingham in the days of Robin Hood. A 
sturdy herd of them still ran wild in these 
sheltered coverts, and this was their season 
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of duelling and love-making and rivalry. 

For fully a minute the buck stood there as 
though carved in stone, after which, without 
the cracking of a twig, another of his kind, 
only darker, stole from the edge of the 
thicket on the other side. With heads held 
high they surveyed each other, then the first 
uttered a whistle followed by a bark, and the 
underbrush began to crash. They bounded 
to meet each other, shaking their heads, both 
warrantable bucks. Red-eyed and bristling 
they changed in the twinkling of an eye from 
fairy spirits to very material things, yet for all 
the noise they made the rabbits went on 
nibbling, and the mouse millions rustled in 
the grass. 

For a minute or more the two bucks 
pranced up and down, parallel with each 
other, twenty feet apart, but steadily that 
distance closed, till they met with a dry clash 
of horns. So the determined pushing match 
began, head to head, horns interlocked, this 
way and that, striving for mastery. Their 
eyes were dilated, nostrils gaping, and for 
sheer quickness the combat surpassed 
anything one was likely to see twice in a life- 
time. It made one understand the vast gap 


between the wild beast and those softened by 
man’s protection, for here was Nature in the 
raw, here a battle which has been waged since 


time began for the survival of the fittest— 
for the one to rule the herds. So, almost 
within sound of the tramcars and the buzzers 
that call tired-eyed citizens to their toils, was 
set a spectacle which might have been from an 
era past, showing that time does not change 
her customs—that the wild remains indomit- 
able still. 

Soon one of the two was on his knees, his 
breath rasping, his face apparently forced to 
the ground by the master-grip of the other. It 
was the dark buck who was held, and for a 
moment they remained thus _ interlocked. 
Then the hard-pressed one leapt backwards 
and sideways, sending the dry twigs flying, 
trampling logs and flowers underfoot as he 
and his adversary swept across the clearing. 
He would have withdrawn but that he feared 
to free the horns of the other, for he knew the 
deadly peril of that upward slash from the 
sharp tine of a rival with the better footing, 
aimed at the flank and delivered to kill. So 
they were like two grappling men gripping 
each other’s dagger-hands, the one allowing 
himself to be pushed back, back, fearing to 
let go, clattering over the logs, yielding with 
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hindlegs spragged, yet broadside on and with 
his neck hideously twisted. Surely the neck 
must go, or one of those four pairs of slender 
legs sliding among the obstructions must 
crack like a pistol-shot. And so through the 
swarm of rabbits again, but quite unheeded as 
before. 


HE contenders met the timber with a 

crash. A shower of snowflake syringa- 
petals filled the air as through the bush they 
went. Then miraculously the tables were 
turned. Now it was the light-coloured buck 
who was held—back, back, across the open 
space, till they struck a reclining log and were 
carried over it. All became chaos, both 
bucks down in a mélée of flashing hoofs and 
thrashing limbs, their horns clicking and 
grating as simultaneously they strove to 
disengage. 

But the battle was not to be fought out on 
Marquis of Queensberry rules, and so far no 
human referee could have judged on points. 
The grey buck was first up, he who had first 
fallen, and the breath of the other came in 
tearing sobs, for the grey buck was poinding at 
him with knife-edged hoofs, blow after blow 
with lightning swiftness, and, since there was 
no referee, it looked as though this was to be 
the finish—the end of the world-old battle 
which began when time began. The survival 
of the fittest? Yes, backed by Nature’s ruth- 
less wastage, for here were two beasts of 
kingly blood, evenly matched, each a worthy 
antagonist for the other, and surely there was 
a place for both of them in the blood of the 
herds. Even one or two rabbits raised their 
ears, and the yellow hare of his interfering 
kind came prancing over with amber eyes 
aflame, for all the world like an old-man 
kangaroo there to keep order. 

Only in the ocean’s depth, however, is there 
no mercy, no pity, and in the world of warm- 
blooded things, of leaves and flowers and 
light, life does not wantonly destroy itself. 
The grey buck might have been rid of his 
rival for all time, but those who live in clans 
rarely slay each other. So, true to the laws 
of his breed, he stepped back, rigidly ready, 
watchfully prepared, his horns presented, till 
he reached the full flood of the moonlight, 
waiting for his rival to decide. 

But the fight was ended, the mastership 
settled for another season. The beaten buck 
rose and shook himself, looking this way 





and that, though not in the direction of his 
adversary. He looked in every direction save 
that one direction, for had their gazes met 
it would have been a challenge. 

Now the fire went from their eyes. All 
hatred ceased, for the issue was settled. Why 
not, indeed, since for many months these 
two king-bucks had lived side by side, in- 
separable friends, as they would once more 
when the love-moon waned—aye, through all 
the hunger and storm of winter, when again 
there would be neither hay nor turnips for 
the park deer, and another grim factor would 
step in to claim the weakly ones. And so the 
herd must dwindle, till soon they will pass 
away, as they have passed from other stately 
homes with their wildernesses of neglect. 

So the two bucks parted, the grey one 
thrashing the bushes as he passed down the 
moonlit glade, till in another open space close 
by he joined a fairy-like herd of his own kin, 
save that they were hornless, and with some of 
them ran the dappled fawns of last season. 
The dark buck went alone, silently creeping 
back into the thickets. 


ET the drama of the night was not quite 

ended. The scene remained unchanged 
—foxgloves and willow-herb and pale-faced 
primroses in the shadowy nooks. But there 
sounded a chip-chip-chip, like beating two 
flints together. The owls had ceased to call, 
the nightjars had wafted to the meadows, and 
there was left only that one small sound, 


THE FOREST OF SURVIVAL 


breaking the void of silence. It was not even 
significant enough to come from anywhere in 
particular, yet every rabbit sat on end with 
ears erect, then slowly sank to earth in the 
chill of fear. The hare got up and went clean 
away. Thump-thump-thump on every side, 
and the rabbits began to trickle out by their 
network of runways, rustling on every side 
like an army of drover-ants passing over the 
leaves. 

Chip-chip-chip, that small metallic note, 
which might have been the call of a stone- 
chat, save that it was totally unbirdlike, 
and in the centre of the open space there 
appeared on the top of a stump a tiny figure, 
white-fronted, sitting bolt-upright, a creature 
hardly thicker than a big man’s thumb. But 
he was a killer, a tiny weasel, a whitrack, 
hunter of mice, jerking his absurd little tail, 
proclaiming himself king of the castle, 
challenging all and sundry—this minute 
thing in the midst of the primeval woods, 
which knew such scenes as we have looked on. 
The rabbits were already gone, and the faint 
night breeze bore the musk-taint down the 
forest aisle, till it reached the fairy herd of 
deer. The grey buck raised his delicate nose, 
and stood a moment frightened-eyed, as 
though some dread memory had returned. 
Then with a snort he slowly led his herd away, 
for the musk-bearers have played their deadly 
part in the long, long drama, and the scent of 
musk, like the scent of blood, is still the scent 
of death, more to be feared by the furtive 
than the crash of battle. 


Sally Ann 


She was Perfection, Sally Ann, 

And never since the world began 

Was woman lovelier to man. 

I’il tell you nothing of her eyes, 

But say the firmament defies 
Description; more would be unwise. 
What of her hair? The more or less 
Of blonde or raven loveliness, 

Or brown or auburn, you must guess. 


Her lips? 


Why should I tell you more! 


Would you be wiser than before, 

Who never knew the smile they wore? 
I never said she was divine— 

Enough that Heaven once was mine. 


Frep W. BAYLISS. 





Exploring in Time 


The Aims and Methods of Modern Archeology 





J. H. INGRAM 


HAT is the use of archeology? Why 

should we bother about the past? 
These are questions often asked by the 
layman when he sees a party of archzologists 
at work on a blitzed site in London, or out 
in the green countryside, and they can best 
be answered in the words of Miss K. N. 
Kenyon of the institute of Archzology, 
London University: ‘Our present way of 
life is built up on past experience, hence we 
must know as much as possible how our 
ancestors lived; digging fills the gaps in 
our knowledge. You can actually see the facts 
of history, not from books but from the 
houses they lived in, the tools they used, the 
clothes and ornaments they wore.’ 

There is a considerable difference between 
the modern archeologist working along 
scientific lines, with definite problems to 
solve and a definite technique of acquiring 
the materials for answering them, and 
the antiquary of earlier days. The old-time 
antiquary, with a few honourable exceptions, 
was more in the nature of a curio-hunter than 
a scientist, and was more concerned with 
what he would find inside a tomb or building 
than in the structure itself. His attitude was 
that of a collector, eager for trophies—coins, 
weapons, pottery, and so forth—and, in his 
desire to discover as quickly as possible 
whether these were forthcoming, he paid 
little attention to the relationship between a 
find and its surroundings. 

This attitude was little better than that of 
the plain treasure-hunter, who hacked his 
way into mounds and buildings, intent” only 
on finding something valuable, and thus 
destroyed for ever any evidence which might 
have helped in identifying or dating the site. 
In either case, no records were kept, and the 
sum-total of facts added to our accumulated 
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knowledge of the past was practically nothing. 

Modern archeological excavation has 
certain well-defined aims and a specialised 
technique. Its primary aim is less to find 
things than to gain a complete record of the 
various phases which a site has undergone. 
A haphazard collection of objects about 
which no precise facts are known is of little 
value. A full description of a find, together 
with details of the position in which it was 
discovered, plus a plan or photograph, is of 
more value than the possession of an actual 
object about which we have no details. It is 
just as important to know the surroundings 
in which an object was found as to possess 
the object itself. This changed attitude has 
resulted in more being found out about the 
archeology of Britain in the last forty years 
than had been discovered previously in a 
century. 


E evidence upon which modern 
archeology depends for its reconstruc- 
tion of a site is often of such a minute and 
fragmentary nature that it is not easily 
perceived by the untrained eye. A site 
which has been long inhabited retains evidence 
of each past stage of its history in layers of 
matter of varying colour and texture, and it 
is by the aid of the bits of bone, pottery, and 
other materials found in these layers that the 
dates of the various stages of history can be 
determined. These habitation or ‘occupation’ 
layers were usually disregarded by earlier 
archeologists, who thought only in terms of 
coins and other recognisable data, and who 
did not realise the value of the other remains 
upon which they came. 
The impulse to dig down as soon as possible 
and discover what lies underneath is fatal, 





for it means the destruction of the stratified 
layers upon which the archzologist relies 
for his record of the site. A change in the 
colour or texture of the soil, a few rust- 
coloured stains indicative of vanished bone 
or metal, minute fragments of wood or 
fibre—all this evidence for dating may be 
quickly ruined by the overhasty worker. 

Consider the problem which confronts the 
archeologist. Here, let us say, eighteen 
hundred years ago, was a Romano-British 
house. But what sort of a house—palatial 
villa, small country residence, or rough 
farmhouse—we do not know. This building 
probably stood for a couple of centuries. 
Successive generations of our ancestors lived 
within its walls, altered its internal arrange- 
ments, left various relics of their occupation. 
In the end, perhaps, the house was abandoned 
and allowed to fall into ruins, or destroyed 
by fire, as so many Romano-British houses 
were. Maybe, centuries later, the stonework 
of the walls was carted away to build other 
structures, or perhaps the ruin was gradually 
buried out of sight by the accumulation of soil. 
Possibly trees grew up on the site, their roots 
wrenching apart the hidden foundations, or 
a stream changed its course and flowed over 
part of the vanished building. 

Now the archzologist has to reconstruct 


the history of that almost-destroyed dwelling 
by excavating and piecing together the bits 


of evidence he finds there. He knows that 
buried deep out of sight are the remains of 
those successive generations who inhabited 
the house—bits of pottery they discarded, 
implements they used, coins which dropped 
into cracks and corners, other material 
reminders of their daily lives—all these things 
arranged in layers which can be dated, pro- 
vided they are uncovered without too much 
disturbance. Perhaps there will be the charred 
timbers and tiles of the roof, together with the 
bones of wild and domestic animals mingled 
with the remains of the humans who met 
their deaths there. Into that accumulated 
mass the archzologist must dig, and try to 
build up from the relics of masonry, metal- 
work, pottery, and other oddments some 
details of the life-story of the people who 
lived in that house eighteen centuries before. 

Britain, it must be remembered, is not 
Egypt or Italy, where one can expect to find 
masses of material in an almost undisturbed 
state of preservation; here we often have to 
grub about long and hard for such scanty 
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remains as have survived an agricultural and 
an industrial revolution. 


4 i objects of the field-archzologist are 
three. One, to excavate the site so as 
to expose the successive occupation-levels 
in turn; two, to record and preserve anything 
of archzological value found in each layer; 
three, to make a plan and photographs of 
each stage of the work as it proceeds. A 
‘dig’ usually owes its beginning to some 
reference in literature, or perhaps the chance 
discovery of masonry, or other finds which 
indicate that the site is worth investigating. 
A series of trial-trenches is then run across 
the site in the hope of uncovering sufficient 
remains to give a clue to the identity of the 
place. The area between the trenches may 
then be opened up to reveal the complete out- 
line of the structure. 

The trenches are excavated spadeful by 
spadeful, and, if time permits, the displaced 
material is passed through a sieve before 
being removed to the waste-dumps. Owing 
to the high cost of excavation nowadays, 
and lack of time and skilled supervisors, 
this high standard is not always possible, and 
more often it is left to individual workers to 
keep a close watch on the soil they are 
discarding. For finer work, such as clean- 
ing masonry and smoothing occupation- 
levels, a trowel is used, while all surfaces 
have to be cleaned with a brush before 
being photographed. 

When a layer indicating an occupation is 
reached it is smoothed with a trowel. Its 
depth from the surface, and the exact positions 
of any coins, sherds, or other objects, are 
measured and recorded. Containers are 
placed by each trench, into which finds are 
put. Each container has a label bearing the 
date, description of the area being worked, 
and the alphabetical designation of the trench, 
thus—Area 2, Trench B. A separate con- 
tainer is used for each level so that finds from 
different layers do not get mixed together. 

Great care has to be taken to see that 
objects from exposed upper layers do not 
fall to the bottom of the trench and become 
mixed with objects found at the lower level, 
as this may invalidate the dating of both 
levels. If this should happen, and the person 
in charge of the dig is a purist in such matters, 
he will have no option but to discard all the 
evidence, and start afresh. 
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What the archzologist hopes to get is a 
‘closed group’ of finds, occupation layers 
which have been sealed off by later accumula- 
tions of soil, and have thus not been disturbed 
by later intrusions, as there is then no question 
of interference with the material used for 
dating. When a site has been interfered with 
by the digging of post-holes, rubbish pits, or 
other excavations, remains of a later date may 
intrude to the lower level, and lead to con- 
fusion in dating. 


AL finds need cleaning and numbering 
before the job of identifying them can 
begin. Pottery, in especial, needs scrubbing 
with a brush to remove all mud. In addition 
to the details already mentioned, a number 
has to be given to each object so that it can 
be referred to again when wanted. This 
number can be inked on the sherd itself, but 
for other finds a small card containing these 
particulars is attached. Later, somebody 
will have the job of making a card-index of 
all finds, on which the various details of their 
history are recorded. 

Where literary references and coinage are 
not available, pottery is much used as a 
means of dating a site. Pottery is often of 


such a comparatively bulky and fragile 


nature, which would render it unsuitable for 
lengthy transportation, that it may safely 
be assumed to belong to certain localised 
areas. Also changing fashions in shapes, 
rims, and handles make it easier to attribute 
pots to certain periods, and so give a time- 
sequence to which different phases of a 
culture can be assigned. By such means the 
Roman period has probably become the 
best known in early British history. 

When finding a fragment of pottery the 
chances are that other pieces will te found 
near by, and it may be possible to fit them 
together and get a complete pot. Commonly 
one does not find a whole pot, but may get 
a series of rims or handles which are useful 
for dating. Sometimes objects of wood or 
metal are so disintegrated that only a ‘ghost’ 
or discoloured outline in the soil is left. Yet 
that shadow may once have been a piece of 
timber, or an object of metal or bone, and it 
may still be possible to get some idea of what 
it was if one works round it carefully with a 
trowel. One has to watch, also, for such 
things as post-holes, which may contain 
decayed timber, stonework changed by the 
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action of heat or water, and the varying nature 
of the subsoil in which one is working. 

The interpretation of this evidence lies 
more within the province of the expert than 
that of the ordinary field-worker. Coins, 
bones, sherds, and metal can all be handed 
over to someone who has a specialised 
knowledge of these subjects, and their 
information utilised for the final report on 
the site. There is usually little time and 
opportunity during a dig to make more than 
a superficial examination of the finds, and 
they have to wait until a later date for a 
thorough study of their significance. Only 
then can all the evidence be correlated and a 
detailed history of the site be made. 


r will be seen from all this that the days of 
haphazard digging are past. Technical 
knowledge is necessary if an excavation is to 
serve some useful purpose, and not be just 
an excuse for curio-hunting. Enthusiastic 
amateurs who dig blindly into mounds and 
ruined buildings are likely to do more harm 
than good, as their misguided efforts may 
destroy evidence which only a skilled worker 
can interpret. They do not recognise arche- 
ological material when they see it, and, 
thinking in terms of finding something 
exciting—coins, pottery, tools, or ornaments 
—may well fail to realise the value of each 
spadeful of matter they casually throw away. 

So do not treat a dig as a sort of outing or 
picnic, an occasion for larking about, or an 
opportunity for digging up vast quantities of 
fascinating objects. One may dig for days 
and days and find very little, just a crumbling 
coin or two and a few fragments of pot, but 
those few fragments carefully revealed in their 
original layer may prove more instructive 
than any amount of miscellaneous material. 

Let me, in conclusion, quote Mr O. G. S. 
Crawford, editor of Antiquity: ‘One can 
learn more about a vanished race by handling 
the things their hands have made, their 
pottery, their stone and bronze implements, 
and their ornaments; by walking along the 
roads which have grown up under their 
tread; by climbing the grassy slopes of their 
abandoned earthworks, or resting in the 
shadow of their mighty buildings; one can 
learn more in this intimate way than by 
reading all the books which have ever been 
written.’ Archzology has truly been de- 
scribed as ‘exploring in time.’ 
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Rambler-Roses and their Pruning 





rr is a very good thing to prune ramblers 
early, because if this work is deferred until 
really late in the season the young growths 
tend to be crowded out by the older ones and 
then the sun cannot get at them properly to 
ripen the wood. See to it, therefore, that the 
best young wood is actually ripened off during 
the next two months, and this means that the 
growths should be spread out so that the air 
can pass through them freely. Rambler-rose 
pruning as a whole is extremely simple—the 
gardener cuts out the old wood, that is to say 
the branch that has borne the flowers, and 
he ties the young growth in its place. The 
best specimens are those which grow up from 
the base of the plant. I have had students 
who have cut these out because of the mistaken 
notion that they are suckers. Ramblers are 
generally propagated by cuttings, so, strictly 
speaking, there cannot be any suckers. 

A wise pruner will arm him- or herself with 
a good pair of leather gardening-gloves as 
well as with a sharp pair of secateurs. All 
the old ties should be cut, starting from the 
top of the growths and working downwards. 
The next job is to spread out the branches 
right the way round the base of the plant so 
that it is easy to see the old shoots which 
seem really worn-out. These will be cut down 
hard—that is, to within 9 inches of the base 
of the plant. Should there be strong young 
growths developing from the base of the older 
wood, cut back to a point just above the 
strong growth which it is desired to retain. 

It is always advisable to leave sufficient 
shoots to cover the available space. Most 
beginners retain too many growths, because 
they cannot believe that just a few nice 
branches will cover up quite a large area 
once they have been well furnished with leaves 
and side-shoots the following spring and early 
summer. The growths look entirely different 
a year later. If it is necessary to tackle a 
specimen which has made very little new 
wood, then it may be as well to leave some of 
the strongest of the older branches plus a 
few of the young growths, but it is important 
to shorten back to within half-an-inch of 


their base all the laterals or side-growths 
that are developing from the older wood. 
The result is that these laterals will grow up 
quite strongly next season and flower well. 

Of course, it is impossible to expect ramblers 
to grow properly unless they are fed, and it 
is a very sound plan to give a good fish- 
manure with a 10 per cent potash content at 
4 oz. to the square yard for several feet all 
round the plants, not only at this time of the 
year, but again also in the spring. Sometimes 
ramblers are very badly attacked by red 
spider and thrips, especially when they are 
grown against walls. Much may be done to 
prevent these troubles if the under-surfaces 
of the leaves can be syringed over thoroughly 
two or three times a week. The water should 
be applied with as much force as possible, 
preferably early in the evening. 

Once the pruning has been completed, the 
growths should be tied up carefully in their 
new positions, the aim being to have each 
main rambler-growth at least 9 inches away 
from the next. It is better to tie up with 
strong, green twill twine, which can be bought 
from the garden shop. This is superior to 
raffia, and is not obviously seen. 

Mention has been made of ramblers against 
a wall, and these climbing hybrid trees have 
given many valuable varieties which bloom 
over a long period. There are the climbing 
tender tea-roses, like Mrs Herbert Stevens; 
also Mermaid—the clear sulphur-yellow; 
and that glorious blending of pink, apricot, 
and gold—Climbing Madam Butterfly. The 
double Dr J. H. Nicholas is said to be an ever- 
blooming climber with great double roses, 
rose-pink in colour. This is a variety which 
friends from the U.S.A. boast so much about. 
Alan Chandler is a crimson rose which flowers 
intermittently, while Climbing Lady Hillingdon 
is a fine deep intense yellow rose that blooms 
over a nice long period. 

I shall be glad to help readers with their 
gardening problems. Write to me through 
the Editor, kindly enclosing a stamped 
addressed envelope for the reply. 

W. E. SHEWELL-COOPER, M.B.£., N.D.H. 
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Science at Your Service 








SYNTHETIC SKELETONS 


oo readers may find this rather a ghoulish 
subject. Nevertheless, the fact must be 
faced that human skeletons are of vital import- 
ance in medical teaching. For many years this 
country has imported skeletons from Europe; 
Board of Trade figures show that between 
2000 and 3000 are purchased each year. 
These imported skeletons are expensive and, 
since the late war, deliveries are said to be 
erratic. 

A firm of plastic-goods manufacturers has 
succeeded in moulding plastic bones and 
fabricating these into a complete skeleton. 
It is claimed that the moulded skeleton is 
actually stronger than natural specimens; 
its cost is approximately two-thirds of the 
price now charged for European imported 
skeletons. The original skeleton from which 
the first moulds were made was selected with 
great care, and all the plastic bones are 
highly accurate reproductions. A further 
educational advantage, at least for some 
types of teaching and demonstration, is that 
diagrammatic details, such as sectional re- 
presentations of the nerve system, can be 
incorporated at various points in the skeleton 
—for example, the jaw, the leg, and foot. 
Synthetic eyes have generally been used in 
medical training, and made from plaster of 
Paris and gelatine; plastic eyes are held to 
be greatly improved representations. Not 
only are these new skeletons rather cheaper, 
but delivery also is more reliable and more 
satisfactory. 

One criticism might perhaps be levelled at 
this development. There is no such thing as 
the totally normal human body or skeleton, 
and the use of a number of different skeletons 
in medical teaching lent emphasis to this 
important aspect of anatomy. The wide use 
of moulded plastic skeletons, all based upon 
the same initial model, would have unde- 
sirable consequences. However, this danger 
could obviously be minimised by the de- 
velopment of several ‘key’ moulds which 
demonstrate some of the variations of the 
human frame. 
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RUBBER ROADS ? 


There is considerable optimism among 
both rubber technologists and public-works 
engineers about the employment of rubber 
as a road-surface material. Experiments 
began in Holland and Java about twelve 
years ago. One rubber-asphalt road con- 
necting Rotterdam and Amsterdam carried 
exceptionally heavy war traffic, and this in 
particular has attracted American interest. 
Experimental road-strips are now being laid 
in a number of American cities. Natural 
rubber appears to be superior to synthetic 
rubber in this use. 

Advantages that are claimed are longer 
road life, lower maintenance costs, increased 
elasticity, reduction of traffic shock and 
vibration, and lowered susceptibility to 
temperature changes. The amount of rubber 
incorporated into road-making material is 
quite small, and the rubber is mostly utilised 
in a thin surface-layer of rubber-asphalt 
mixture. Even then, the proportion of rubber 
in this layer is only about 5 or 6 per cent. 
Rubber is mixed with the asphalt instead of 
the usual crushed slag or stone. 

A special example of rubber-asphalt sur- 
facing work is a new school playground in 
Akron, U.S.A.; here a rubber-layer of about 
half-an-inch thickness was rolled into the 
under-surface of hot asphalt. A _ resilient 
surface without sharp edges or abrasive 
roughness is obviously of great value for a 
school playground. 


PAINT, PLASTER, AND CEMENT 


A most useful six-page leaflet on house- 
decoration materials and their proper uses 
has been issued by the Ministry of Works. 
This is the first of a series designed for the 
small builder and decorator, but in these days 
when many householders attempt some of 
their own work it will probably serve a wider 
purpose. It clearly explains why a gloss 
paint should not be applied to a newly- 
plastered or newly-cemented wall; a paint or 
distemper that will allow the wall to continue 
‘drying out’ should be used, or else the wall 





should be left bare for several months until 
surplus moisture, often as much initially 
as 30 gallons per cubic yard, has slowly 
dissipated itself. A chart deals with all the 
common faults in wall decorations—such as 
peeling, efflorescence, rippling, or spotting— 
and indicates the likely causes and the means 
by which these developments may be pre- 
vented or cured. Despite the small and concise 
nature of this leaflet, even the subject of 
wall-moulds and mildews is dealt with, and 
two wall fungicides are recommended. The 
publication costs slightly less than a cigarette! 
It will be helpful to every house-proud home- 
owner. Even when decorative work is being 
done professionally, the leaflet will enable 
the householder to check whether reliable and 
durable work is being carried out. 


POPULAR ZOOLOGY 


There are few people who are uninterested 
in animals, birds, reptiles, or fish, yet on the 
whole the subject of zoology has received 
either a dry and academic or a somewhat 
scattered and over-popularised treatment. 
Although books are rarely mentioned in these 
notes, a new publication of the ‘popular 
science’ type on zoology is so outstandingly 
good that it must certainly be regarded as a 
service of science. It is Animal Facts and 
Fallacies, by Osmond Breland, Professor of 
Zoology at the University of Texas (Faber 
& Faber, 12s. 6d.). Entirely based upon 
authentic and scientific observations of animal 
behaviour, the work is written in an essentially 
popular style and might at first glance be 
mistaken for a book of the ‘ believe-it-or-not’ 
sensationalised variety. It is only necessary 
to read a few pages to realise how many of 
our common ideas about animals are com- 
pletely false. Bulls are not enraged by red; 
they are colour-blind like most animals. 
Indian fakirs do not charm snakes with their 
eerie pipe-music; snakes are stone-deaf. 
Greyhounds and racehorses are by no means 
the fastest running animals. There are fish 
that can climb trees. Some quite well- 
known animals—the rat is one example— 
have teeth that continue to grow throughout 
their lives. The deer loses and renews his 
antlers once a year. Professor Breland’s 
book is a mine of information, and though a 
good many cherished illusions are dispelled 
by his facts and data he replaces these with 
innumerable examples of truth that is stranger 
than fiction. 
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ENDING MALARIA IN CYPRUS 


The island of Cyprus has been dominated 
by the malaria-carrying mosquito for many 
centuries. Before the War there were up to 
18,000 cases of malaria each year; in 1949 
this was reduced to just over 100 cases, only 
one of which was a new infection. This 
transformation has been achieved by DDT 
and Gammexane. The three varieties of 
mosquito prevalent in Cyprus, and their 
larve, have been virtually wiped out by the 
new insecticides. 

The battle began in 1947, after a trial 
skirmish in 1946. The use of DDT in a 
limited area in 1946 was so successful that it 
was decided to treat the whole island. Cyprus 
was divided into six main districts, and each 
district was further divided into blocks which 
one man, armed with DDT spraying equip- 
ment, could cover in twelve days. Repeated 
spraying of every possible breeding-place was 
carried out, often in dangerous mountainous 
country. Cypriots were lowered down preci- 
pices by ropes in order to reach isolated pools 
of water. Places difficult to get at for height 
reasons were attacked by means of Gammexane 
smokes. 

In the first year, 1947, the annual number 


of cases was less than 2000; in 1948 it fell to 
400. Infant mortality on the island, mainly a 
consequence of malaria, has been reduced 
by more than half. But now the 1949 figures 
show that the mosquito has indeed been 
vanquished—and at a cost of approximately 
13s. per head of population. 


A LOCKING DEVICE 


A locking bolt for cupboard or locker 
doors is likely to find a variety of uses to-day. 
The bolt functions as a latch on the ball- 
catch principle, and the locking mechanism 
is brought into play when desired. This 
latter operation is controlled by a combination- 
number system. 

The bolt closes by the mating of a spring- 
loaded plunger with a reception recess in the 
body. Four rotating rollers or rings, each 
carrying the numbers 0 to 9, form the control 
mechanism. When the appropriate com- 
bination number, which may be one of 10,000 
combinations (from 0000 to 9999), is lined up, 
the bolt is pushed home. Next, the rollers 
are realigned, and the bolt cannot be released 
until the combination number is again lined 
up. It then automatically opens, for the 
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spring-loading mechanism operates in reverse 
as well. 

The rollers are made of brass and the lock- 
ing mechanism of steel. These bolts are 
produced in batches of 10,000, and each 
possible combination is used for the individual 
bolts in a batch; that is to say, of course, that 
any single bolt has a given combination and 
that no other bolt in its batch will also have 
that combination. It is not intended that the 
combination of a particular bolt can be varied 
at will, as is the case with most combination 
safes. 

AN IMPROVED GARDEN FUNGICIDE 

It is not only insecticides which have 
made great advances in recent years. New 
chemical substances that control fungus 
spores have also been developed. In general, 
these are substances of a fairly complex 
organic type, unlike the fungicides now well 
known to gardeners, which are fairly simple 
chemical substances, such as sulphur or lime- 
sulphur mixtures and copper salts. So far, 
the main development work has taken place 
in the United States, and there has not been 
an appreciable introduction of these modern 
synthetic fungicides in this country. This 
year, however, one of these new substances 
has been marketed by a reputable horti- 
cultural company, and it is expected to be of 
great assistance to private and commercial 
gardeners in the control of leaf-moulds, rusts, 
mildews, and rose blackspot. Its advantage 
in this field of disease prevention is that many 
plant species are themselves damaged by the 
sulphur-type fungicides; any scanning of 
garden literature will soon yield quite a col- 
lection of ‘sulphur-shy’ species or varieties; 
also, the deposits left by copper-salt sprays, 
though effectively fungicidal, are unsightly 
where ornamental plants are concerned. The 
new fungicide, if used at correct rates, is not 
as likely to disturb sensitive plant-growth as 
sulphur sprays are, and it leaves no unsightly 
deposits on leaf or fruit. It is in the form of 
dust-free flakes, which may be readily mixed 
with water; it is non-poisonous. It will deal 
with such attacks as tomato leaf-mould; 
cucumber powdery mildew;  antirrhinum 
rust; chrysanthemum rust and mildew; and 
the blackspot, mildew, and rust of roses. 
The producers believe it wili also be effective 
in ending many other fungus-caused troubles 
in the ornamental garden, and they invite 
amateurs to make small-scale tests and report 
results. 


A MILK-DISPENSER FOR CATERING 


This new appliance may be of interest 
to many women’s organisations as well as 
to commercial caterers. Wherever a large 
number of teas have to be provided in a short 
time, a small appliance which simplifies milk- 
pouring is likely to be economical in time, in 
effort, and also in milk. The measure of 
milk to be dispensed can be set at any amount 
between 4 and 14 fluid ounces, and, once set, 
the dispenser will deliver this quantity every 
time a side-lever is depressed. Cups or small 
milk-jugs can be filled. 

The appliance consists of a base upon 
which the ordinary dairy milk-bottle stands. 
An uptake tube leads into the bottom of the 
bottle; this tube is connected at its upper end 
with the measure-chamber. On depressing 
the hand-lever at the side, the measure of milk 
is delivered from an outlet spout into the cup 
or jug. On letting go, the handle returns to 
normal position, being spring-loaded; at the 
same time, this movement refills the measure- 
chamber. Each operation takes less than 
two seconds. The cut-off is clean, and there 
are no drips. Milk-pouring is accurate, 
speedy, and hygienic. The dispensers are 
made in various models according to require- 
ments of use. 


A DOUBLE-PURPOSE LADDER 


A new design in ladders seems to offer 
considerable advantage in the home. The 
ladder can be used as a normal pair of step- 
ladders, but, by disconnecting the union 
between the two sections and lifting the rear 
section into vertical line with the front section, 
a straight ladder, 7 feet 4 inches in length, is 
obtained. The ladder is made from welded 
metal pressings, has non-slip tread rungs, and 
is mounted on rubber feet. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS who wish fuller information 
regarding new inventions, publications, etc. 
mentioned here, addresses will be furnished, 
when possible, if (and only if) a stamped 
addressed envelope or postcard for a reply be 
sent to the Editor, Chambers’s Journal, 11 
Thistle Street, Edinburgh. To avoid delays, 
requests of this kind from correspondents 
abroad will be forwarded to the manufacturer 
or agent if stamps, postal orders, or imperial 
or international reply coupons are enclosed 
for the purpose. The issue of the Journal and 
the heading of the paragraph in which the 
object of inquiry is described should be given 
in order to facilitate reference. 
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ME TOO-ITS BLENDED 
BALANCE MAKES A 
Every pipetul of Craven | GRAND CLEAN SMOKE 


Empire is a cool, deeply 
satisfying smoke—a 
reward assured by 
the exactitude of the 
blending. 


Craven Empire De Luxe Mixture 4/0jd. and 
Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/Ij}d. an ounce. 


CARRERAS - 150 YEARS*' REPUTATION FOR QUALITY 


* 


ZYTOCIN 


Activated Garlic 
for Medicinal use. 





| , aah a 
In | odourless | tablet form: _ a IFE-BOAT FACTS 


Three weeks’ supply, 5s. me *" There are e154 Life-boats 
in the R.N.L.I. Fleet. 

Zytocin is for the restoration of the body's They cost from £13,000 to 
basic condition. The Tabiets are recom- ; 

mended specifically where nasal or bronchial £28,000 according to type. Send 
Asthma, Catarrh, Fatigue or general Tox- a contribution, however small, 
aemia is the principal manifestation of iil- towards the cost of building and 
health. Zytocin is also of great assistance maintaining these boats. 


in skin complaints of constitutional origin. 
MaRS ROYAL NATIONAL 


your Health Food Stor LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1. 
EMION Li MITED, The Duke of Montrose, K.T.,C.B.,C.V.O., V.D., Treasurer. 
22 Great Smith Street, Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A, Secretary. 


LONDON, S.w.1 eee 











| MACVITA | 


(REG) 


THE PERFECT FOOD 


Per || d. PACKET 


(NET WEIGHT 8 oz.) 


A delicious 
change 
from Bread 


Crisp and Creamy—Unsweetened 


Try it with butter, marmalade, cheese, ete. 
Sobers 
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